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A  TALE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 


CHAPTER  L 


A  LITTLE  to  the  west  of  the  point  where 
Connecticut  River  pours  itself  into  Long 
Island  Sound,  lies  a  small,  circular  piece 
of  land,  called  Duck  Island.  It  is  some 
two  miles  in  circuit,  and  perhaps  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  which  here  consists  of  the 
fine  old  town  of  Saybrook. 

It  is  now  about  eighty  years  since  this 
place  was  the  seat  of  a  hospital  for  the 
small-pox.  At  that  period  the  kine-pox, 
since  employed  to  check  the  most  fearful 
and  formidable  disease  that  ever  afflicted 
mankind,  was  unknown.  The  only  miti- 
gation of  small-pox  was  obtained  by  inocu- 
lation, which  produced  the  disease  in  a 
milder  form.  Those  who  caught  it  by  iiiy 
fection,  or  had  it  the  ''  natural  way,"  to  use 
the    common    phrase    of  that    period,    were 
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always  supposed  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  their  lives. 

The  hospital  of  Duck  Island  was  there- 
fore resorted  to  by  persons  who  wished  to 
be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The  rea- 
son for  selecting  such  a  situation  was,  that 
no  danger  of  the  infection  could  arise  when 
there  were  no  inhabitants  near. 

The  island  itself  was  originally  a  barren, 
sandy  knoll,  without  trees  ;  but  the  propri- 
etor. Doctor  Joinly,  had  taken  pains  to  cul- 
tivate and  embellish  it,  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  it  possessed  a  fertile  and 
inviting  aspect.  Two  large  and  handsome 
buildings,  with  a  variety  of  out-houses,  were 
erected  upon  the  island,  and  furnished  ac- 
commodations for  the  patients  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  establishment  had  acquired  great 
reputation,  arising  from  the  high  professional 
standing  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Nearly 
a  hundred  patients  were  constantly  in  the 
hospital,  which,  with  the  necessary  attend- 
ants, made  the  little  island  seem  like  a  small 
city  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

It  might  seem  that  an  institution  so  be- 
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nignant  in  its  operation  should  find  shelter 
even  from  the  ravages  of  war ;  but  it  was 
not  so.  The  revolutionary  struggle  com- 
menced in  1775,  and  soon  pervaded  the 
w^hole  country.  The  British  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howe,  fled  from  Boston  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
after  severe  fighting,  New  York  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Long  Island  Sound 
was  soon  occupied  by  British  ships  of  war. 
The  hospital  on  Duck  Island  was  respected 
for  a  time,  —  as  much,  perhaps,  from  a  fear 
of  infection,  as  from  sentiments  of  humanity. 
But  this  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  ruth- 
less spirit  which  animated  the  foe. 

A  British  ship  of  war  was  one  day  passing 
near  the  island.  In  mere  wantonness  she 
opened  her  battery,  and  the  deadly  cannon 
shot  came  ploughing  up  the  soil  and  rend- 
ing the  out-buildings  of  the  hospital.  All 
within  the  establishment  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  confusion  and  uproar.  The  sick 
patients  leaped  from  their  beds  and  fled 
screaming  through  the  passages ;  while  shot 
after  shot  now  struck  the  houses,  and,  pierc- 
ing them  through  and  through,  rendered  the 
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whole  a  scene  of  indescribable  terror  and 
misery.  Two  or  three  children  were  killed, 
and  their  blood  was  spattered  upon  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  where  patients  lay,  too  sick 
to  move  from  their  beds.  Some  expired 
from  fright,  while  others,  almost  naked,  and 
wasted  to  a  shadow,  leaped  up  in  frenzy  and 
went  raving  forth  into  the  open  air. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  this  fearful 
scene,  which  is  only  one  of  the  common 
fruits  of  the  great  game  of  war  —  a  game 
which  has  made  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon,  so  glorious.  Doctor  Joinly  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  calm  his  agitated 
patients,  but  in  vain.  The  time  of  trial  was, 
however,  short ;  the  commander  of  the  ship 
of  war  only  desired  to  clear  out  his  guns, 
which  had  been  loaded  for  some  time ;  and 
when  he  had  done  this,  and  had  had  some 
fine  sport,  he  and  his  iron  battery  passed  on. 
What  was  sport  to  him,  however,  was  agony 
and  death  to  others.  The  hospital  of  Duck 
Island  was  destroyed ;  the  buildings  were 
torn  to  rags  by  the  cannon  shot;  several 
persons  were  killed  outright,  and  others  died 
of  agitation  and   exposure.     It  was  in  vain 
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to  think  of  continuing  the  establishment5 
when  it  was  exposed  to  occurrences  like 
this.  The  patients  were  removed  to  the 
main  land,  the  island  was  deserted,  and  the 
buildings  were  left  to  moulder  into  dust. 

It  was  scenes  like  this,  proceeding  from 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  British  forces,  that 
roused  the  American  people  to  resistance, 
and  united  them,  heart  to  heart,  for  liberty 
or  death.  The  feelings  which  the  British 
officers  brought  to  this  country  were  com- 
posed of  hatred  and  contempt;  they  hated 
us  as  rebels,  and  despised  us  as  Yankees, 
which,  in  their  ignorant  prejudice,  meant 
every  thing  mean  and  cowardly.  They 
made  war  upon  us,  as  the  sportsman  pur- 
sues noxious  game,  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
not  only  to  kill,  but  to  worry,  irritate,  and 
torment.  The  attack  upon  the  hospital  of 
Duck  Island  no  doubt  passed  for  a  good 
joke  among  the  British  officers ;  but  if  so, 
it  was  a  joke  somewhat  dearly  bought,  as 
we  shall  see. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  of  Say- 
brook,  and  indeed  of  the  people  generally 
along    the    Connecticut   shore,   on    account 
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of  the  destruction  of  the  hospital,  knew 
no  bounds.  A  movement  was  immediately 
made  to  raise  a  body  of  troops,  and  des- 
patch them  against  the  enemy,  now  quar- 
tered upon  Long  Island.  A  regiment  was 
soon  assembled,  and  Dr.  Joinly  was  chosen 
as  colonel.  Their  adventures  we  shall 
relate   in   another   chapter. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  regiment  raised  in  Saybrook, 
and  commanded  by  Colonel  Joinly.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  marched  toward  New 
York,  and  crossing  over  the  Sound  to  Long 
Island,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
plan  against  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
stationed  there,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  and  after  some  brave  fighting, 
were  driven  back.  A  small  portion  of  them, 
including  the  colonel,  being  separated  from 
the  rest,  were  surrounded  and  captured. 
The  rest  were  dispersed  and  returned  to 
their    homes. 

New  York  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  General  Clinton,  the 
British  commander,  had  established  his  head- 
quarters there.  The  citizens,  for  the  most 
part,  remained  at  home,  though  many  fam- 
ilies had  departed  for  other  portions  of  the 
country.  Those  who  remained  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  ordinary  business,  though 
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they  were  carefully  watched  by  the  British 
officers. 

The  city  of  New  York  at  this  period 
seemed  almost  like  a  British  town.  The 
soldiers  of  King  George,  dressed  in  their 
red  coats,  and  bearing  the  British  flag,  were 
seen  parading  the  streets  every  day,  and 
fining  the  city  with  the  sounds  of  the  fife 
and  drum.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  a  fine 
house,  where  he  might  often  be  seen  sur- 
rounded by  British  officers  gayly  decked  in 
gold  lace,  rich  epaulettes,  and  cocked  hats 
ornamented  with  plumes. 

Though  the  business  of  these  men  was 
w'ar,  they  seemed,  while  in  New  York,  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  amusement.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  day,  they  rode  forth 
on  fine  horses  to  review  the  troops,  ex- 
amine the  fortifications,  or  inspect  military 
stores.  Sometimes  they  assembled  together 
for  counsel,  when  they  might  be  seen  care- 
fully inspecting  maps,  reading  despatches^ 
and  forming  deep  schemes  to  defeat  General 
Washington  and  conquer  our  country. 

But  although  a  portion  of  their  time  was 
thus  occupied,  still  these  officers  seemed  to 
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live  as  if  amusement  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion. They  were  often  seen  gallanting  gay 
ladies  through  the  streets,  and  almost  every 
evening  was  devoted  to  pleasure.  Frequent 
levees  were  held  at  the  general's  house, 
where  music,  dancing,  and  revelry,  seemed 
to  fill  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present. 
There  were  several  American  families  in 
New  York  who  were  friendly  to  the  British 
and  opposed  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who 
were  called  tories.  These  paid  their  court 
to  General  Clinton,  and  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  please,  amuse,  and  gratify 
his  officers. 

Thus  things  went  gaily  on  in  the  city, 
while  war  raged  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Towns  and  villages  were  attacked ;  the 
houses  plundered  and  burned ;  the  inhabit- 
ants slain,  or  driven  in  poverty  and  deso- 
lation from  their  houses.  Even  where  these 
scenes  of  violence  had  not  occurred,  and 
in  places  remote  from  battle  and  bloodshed, 
there  were  sorrow  and  gloom  hanging  over 
many  a  family  and  many  a  village.  To  form 
an  idea  of  this,  let  us  turn  our  attention  a 
moment  to  Saybrook  and  the  home  of  Col- 
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onel  Joinly.  He  had  now  been  absent  about 
two  years,  being  detained  in  captivity  at 
New  York.  He  had  left  behind  him  a 
wife  and  family  of  six  children. 

Before  his  departure,  they  had  lived  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Their  house  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  noble  bay  which  spreads  out  at  the 
point  where  that  stream  mingles  with  the 
ocean.  The  edifice  was  of  the  olden  fash- 
ion, of  two  stories,  with  a  steep  roof  and 
heavy  cornices.  It  was  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, with  several  outhouses  and  two  large 
baitis ;  the  latter  showing  that  a  liberal  farm 
was  connected  with  the  domain. 

Several  lofty  elms  stood  around  \  and  two 
in  front,  with  their  vast  spreading  branches, 
especially,  indicated  the  full  century  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  house  was  reared.  In 
the  present  instance,  they  might  have  been 
emblematic  of  the  heads  of  the  house.  It 
seldom  happens  that  two  nobler  spirits  are 
united  than  in  the  alliance  of  Colonel  Joinly 
and  his  wife. 

He  was  distinguished  alike  for  manly 
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beauty,  fine  intellect,  and  true  nobleness 
of  soul.  Eminent  in  his  profession,  he  had 
acquired  wealth,  which  had  been  used  to 
embellish  his  home,  bestow  the  advantages 
of  education  upon  his  family,  and  dispense 
charity  around  him.  His  wife  was  in  every 
respect  his  equal. 

I  remember  her  well,  for  she  hved  to 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  and  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  sat  upon  her  knee,  she  told 
me  the  tales  which  I  am  now  telling.  In 
her  old  age,  her  tall  form  was  erect,  her 
eye  black  and  piercing;  and  as  she  walked 
upon  her  high-heeled  shoes,  she  seemed  the 
very  image  of  dignity.  She  was  still  scru- 
pulous as  to  her  toilette;  and  though  she  had 
the  long  waist,  the  tall  cap,  the  frizzed  gray 
hair,  the  rich,  stiff,  black  silk  of  the  olden 
time,  there  was  a  graciousness  of  manner, 
a  heavenly  sanctity  of  countenance  about 
her,  which  rendered  her,  as  my  memory 
has  preserved  her  portrait,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beings  I  have  ever  beheld.  There 
is  surely  no  extravagance  in  conceiving  that 
the  two  noble  elms,  that  stood  before  the 
old  mansion,  were  emblematic  of  the  master 
and  mistress  who  presided  over  it. 
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For  a  series  of  years,  an  unbroken  tide  of 
prosperity  had  seemed  to  attend  the  Joinly 
family.  In  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
respectability,  they  also  possessed  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  all  around.  They 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  Uttle  aristo- 
cratic, and  there  was  doubtless  something 
of  family  pride  in  their  hearts. 

But  these  things  were  common  in  that 
day ;  the  English  custom  of  dividing  society 
into  different  ranks  was  prevalent  in  the 
country.  Where  there  was  wealth,  talent, 
and  good  character,  a  certain  degree  of 
superiority  was  assumed.  It  did  not  then, 
as  in  our  day,  give  offence,  for  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  people ;  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Joinlys,  was  the  rank  assumed 
on  the  one  hand,  and  accorded  on  the  other, 
without  provoking  unpleasant  feelings.  In 
the  dignity  they  maintained  there  was  nothing 
of  strutting  haughtiness,  or  obtrusive  pride ; 
and  such  was  their  reputation  for  kindness, 
hospitality  and  charity  to  all,  that  envy  was 
disarmed  and  scandal  silenced. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
hospital    on    Duck    Island   was    destroyed. 
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This  was  a  serious  disaster ;  for  the  amount 
of  property  that  was  lost  was  considerable. 
It  was,  however,  followed  by  other  calam- 
ities. Colonel  Joinly  expended  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  preparing  his  own  outfit  and 
that  of  the  regiment,  all  of  which  was  speed- 
ily dissipated.  Beside  this,  the  unfortunate 
result  of  his  expedition,  though  in  no  respect 
occasioned  by  want  of  skill  or  courage,  had 
impaired  the  reputation  of  the  colonel,  and 
served  in  no  small  degree  to  mortify  the 
feelings  of  the  family. 

But  more  than  all,  his  prolonged  captivity, 
and  the  circumstances  wiiich  attended  it, 
served  to  harass  both  himself  and  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart.  He 
was  detained  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  contiguous  to  New  York,  where 
a  large  number  of  American  prisoners  were 
kept.  Some  of  these  were  in  barracks,  and 
others  in  the  hulks  of  large  vessels,  which 
were  moored  near  the  shore  of  the  present 
city  of  Brooklyn. 

Crowded  closely  together  in  these  dismal 
apartments,  with  unwholesome  and  scanty 
food,  surrounded  with  a  putrid  atmosphere, 
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and  deprived  of  every  comfort,  the  poor 
wretches  suffered  every  thing  that  humanity 
could  endure.  Many  of  them  fell  victims 
to  these  miseries,  as  well  as  to  diseases 
engendered  by  destitution,  famine,  and 
infection.  Colonel  Joinly,  from  his  rank, 
was  spared  some  of  these  evils ;  but  he 
was  a  physician,  and  seeing  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  wretches,  his  generous  heart 
was  touched  with  pity,  and  from  the  first, 
he  devoted  himself  to  their  alleviation  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power.  He  expended  the 
little  money  he  possessed  in  the  purchase 
of  medicines;  and  when  this  was  exhausted, 
he  sent  home  to  his  family,  begging  them 
to  forward  him  all  the  money  in  their  power, 
to  be  employed  in  this  pressing  charity. 

Though  already  impoverished,  and  strug- 
gling under  many  difficultieSj  his  wife  des- 
patched all  the  money  she  could  collect, 
and  added  several  articles  of  jewelry.  All 
this  was  soon  expended,  and  still  there  was  a 
demand  for  more.  The  colonel,  at  length, 
exchanged  his  gold  watch  and  his  gold 
sleeve-buttons  for  medicines ;  and  finally 
he  proceeded   to  some  of  the  merchants  in 
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New  York,  and  ran  in  debt  to  a  consider- 
able amount  for  the  same  object. 

From  the  earliest  dawn,  till  late  at  night, 
he  was  devoted  to  the  poor,  suffering  sol- 
diers. Sometimes  a  hundred  of  them  were 
prostrate  with  disease,  and  he  was  the  only 
physician.  Naturally  of  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing nature,  he  felt  the  sorrows  of  these 
unhappy  men,  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
not  only  administered  to  them  as  a  phys- 
ician, but  he  alleviated  their  sorrows  in 
every  way  that  his  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  soldiers  looked  upon  him  as  their 
only  friend,  and  they  regarded  him  with 
an  affection  almost  bordering  upon  idolatry. 
In  a  multitude  of  cases,  he  was  called  by 
the  dying  soldiers  to  communicate  their 
last  words  to  their  friends,  and  a  large  part 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  writing  letters 
of  this  nature.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  sympathy,  with 
which  he  would  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  soothing  their  agonies  of  body  and 
softening  their  mental  sorrows. 

While  thus,  for  two  long  years.  Colonel 
Joinly  was  occupied  in  his  career  of  charity. 
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his  family  at  home  had  been  subjected  to 
many  privations.  Every  thing  that  could 
be  done  by  a  woman  was  achieved  by  the 
energy,  skill,  and  devotion  of  his  wife.  But 
they  had  been  completely  impoverished  by 
the  draining  of  their  resources,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  the  support  of  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive family  but  the  farm.  From  this, 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  were  indeed 
procured,  but  nothing  more. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Joinly  was,  in  many 
respects,  distressing.  Her  husband  was  in 
captivity,  and  in  circumstances  which  led 
her  to  feel  that  his  life  must  soon  be  sac- 
rificed to  exposure,  care,  and  anxiety.  She 
knew  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  foresaw 
that,  unless  he  were  soon  released  from  his 
present  condition,  he  would  speedily  wear 
out  his  life  from  mere  sympathy  with  the 
distress  around  him.  She  had  several  sons, 
now  approaching  manhood,  who  needed  the 
guidance  of  a  father ;  and  she  had  daughters, 
who  were  deprived  of  advantages  which  they 
once  possessed,  and  which  a  father's  pres- 
ence alone  could  restore. 

With  all  her  care,  she  felt  too  that  stern 
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poverty  was  creeping  upon  them.  The  old 
family  carriage  had  been  laid  aside,  the 
sleek  horses  were  gone,  and  the  plough-horse 
alone  remairjed  in  their  stead.  The  ample 
flock  of  sheep  had  dwindled  down  to  some 
half-dozen  ewes.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
noble  dairy  but  two  lean  cows.  The  fences 
of  the  farm  were  going  to  decay,  and  every 
thing  around  seemed  to  wear  an  aspect 
of  ruin  and  dilapidation. 

Hitherto,  Mrs.  Joinly  had  supported  her 
adversities  with  firmness,  or  if  she  had  mo- 
ments of  weakness,  they  were  hidden  from 
the  view  of  all  around,  and  the  tears  which 
were  shed,  fell  in  secrecy  and  silence.  But 
at  last,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
setting  forth  her  anxieties,  and  begging  him 
earnestly  to  adopt  some  means  by  which 
he  would  be  able  to  return. 

When  this  letter  reached  Colonel  Joinly, 
his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  he  should  leave  the  prisoners 
to  their  fate,  and  yet  the  call  of  his  family 
appeared  imperative.  With  a  view  of  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  all,  he  proceeded  to 
General   Clinton,   and   in  moving  terms  set 
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before  him  the  distresses  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  necessity  of  provision,  of  medicines, 
medical  attendants,  and  other  comforts. 
His  earnestness  and  eloquence,  extorted  a 
promise  of  compliance  with  these  reason- 
able requests ;  but  the  event  proved  that  it 
was  promise  alone. 

Colonel  Joinly  also  wrote  to  General 
Washington,  entreating  him  to  provide  for 
his  immediate  exchange.  He  set  before  him 
his  great  sacrifices,  his  broken  constitution, 
his  ruined  fortunes,  his  distressed  family. 
The  reply  received  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  full  of  kindly  sympathy;  but  it 
still  expressed  a  belief  that  Colonel  Joinly's 
presence  with  the  distressed  prisoners  was 
indispensable,  and  that  his  leaving  them 
would  be  but  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

In  a  state  almost  bordering  on  despair,  his 
nerves  already  shaken  by  impaired  health, 
the  colonel  proceeded  to  General  Clinton, 
and  besought  him  to  grant  him  leave  of 
absence  for  a  month,  upon  parole.  The 
request  seemed  to  startle  the  general  at  first, 
but  great  virtues  make  their  way  through 
all  hearts.     Colonel  Joinly's  devotion  to  the 
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prisoners  had  become  the  theme  of  praise 
even  with  the  enemy,  and  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  British  commander.  He  there- 
fore, after  a  little  hesitation,  granted  the 
request  of  Colonel  Joinly,  taking  only  his 
word  of  honor  as  the  pledge  for  his  return. 
The  war-worn  soldier  now  made  prep- 
arations to  depart  for  his  home ;  but,  owing 
to  some  caprice  in  the  British  commander, 
or  other  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
explain,  at  the  moment  Colonel  Joinly  was 
about  to  depart,  his  leave  of  absence  was 
revoked,  and,  sick  at  heart,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  disappointment  which  this 
event  occasioned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  have  related  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  Colonel  Joinly  at  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  means  of  release  from 
his  captivity,  and  of  even  obtaining  a  short 
respite  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  family ; 
nor  was  his  sorrow  mitigated  by  any  pro- 
pitious event.  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  evils 
of  his  condition  seemed  rather  to  increase. 
The  number  of  the  prisoners  had  accumu- 
lated, and  their  miseries  were  aggravated 
by  all  the  possible  horrors  of  the  prison- 
house  ;  —  unhealthy  provisions,  foul  apart- 
ments, and  a  loathsome  atmosphere,  attend- 
ed by  disease  and  death. 

His  own  elastic  constitution  was  also  rap- 
idly bending  beneath  his  various  cares — his 
incessant  labors,  the  impurities  which  he 
breathed,  the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  gnaw- 
ing anxieties  for  his  family  and  his  home. 
At  last,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  depression,  he 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife.     When  she   received  it,   it   sank  into 
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her  inmost  heart.  Accustomed,  however,  to 
confine  her  cares  and  anxieties  to  her  own 
breast,  she  did  not  impart  the  substance 
of  her  letter  to  her  already  depressed  and 
anxious  children. 

She  revolved  the  subject,  however,  deeply 
in  her  own  mind ;  yet  what  could  she,  a 
woman,  do?  Even  could  she  devise  the 
means  of  escape  for  her  husband,  she  knew 
him  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  take 
advantage  of  it.  She  knew  his  chivalrous 
pride ;  his  deep  sense  of  duty ;  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  humanity ; 
and  she  believed  that  these  mingled  feelings 
would  unite  to  keep  him  at  his  post  until 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  to  supply 
his  place,  and  provide  for  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers whose  only  comfort  he  seemed  to  be. 

We  may  not  say  that  there  was  no  mo- 
mentary repining,  no  rebel  suggestions  of 
the  heart  against  the  ways  of  Providence, 
in  these  stern  events.  There  were  moments 
when  she  felt  it  impossible  to  be  passive. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  with  clenched  hand  and  flashing 
eye,   she  said,    "I   must   do   something  —  I 
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must  do  something ! "  It  is  often  easier 
to  rush  into  some  headlong  enterprise  than 
to  submit  with  patient  dignity  to  the  dark, 
uncertain  course  of  time ;  to  bow  with  res- 
ignation to  the  will  of  Heaven,  saying, 
''Thy  will  be  done!" 

This  beautiful  and  lofty  heroism  is,  how- 
ever, no  uncommon  grace  of  woman ;  and 
Madam  Joinly,  after  the  storm  of  feeling 
and  affection  had  subsided  into  a  calm,  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  cheering,  submissive,  and 
consolatory  letter  to  her  husband.  When 
she  had  nearly  completed  it,  she  left  it, 
marked  with  her  tears,  upon  the  table  m 
the  library,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
intending  soon  to  return. 

She  was,  however,  detained ;  and,  dur- 
ing her  absence,  her  eldest  son,  whose  name 
was  Worthington,  came  accidentally  into 
the  room.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  two  let- 
ters, and  he  hastily  ran  them  over.  He 
had  known  something  before  of  his  father's 
anxiety  and  his  mother'?  sorrow ;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  their  distress  was  now  for 
the  first  time  unfolded  to  him.  He  was 
a    youth   of    quick    perception,   great    self- 
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dependence,  and  firm  resolution.  Saying 
nothing  to  any  member  of  the  family,  and 
treasuring  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
in  his  own  heart,  he  strode  rapidly  down 
to  the  river,  leaped  into  a  light  boat,  and 
pushed  off  from  the  shore.  Applying  the 
oars,  he  bent  them  with  his  vigorous  strokes, 
and  the  little  shallop  glided  like  an  arrow 
out  upon  the  broad  water  of  the  sound. 

The  sea  was  smooth,  and  young  Joinly, 
as  if  he  could  now  breathe  freely,  drew  in 
his  oars,  and  permitted  the  boat  to  float  at 
the  will  of  the  waves.  He  then  gave  him- 
self up  to  thought.  The  resolution  to  do 
something  was  speedily  fixed ;  but  what 
should  he  attempt?  Should  he  go  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  beg  for  his  interfe- 
rence ?  Should  he  proceed  to  New  York, 
and,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
British  general,  solicit  the  liberation  of  his 
parent  ?  Should  he  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  his  father's  captivity,  and  devise  the 
means  of  his  escape  ? 

These  suggestions  were,  one  after  another, 
considered  and  rejected,  partly  as  likely  to 
prove  ineffectual,  but  more,  perhaps,  because 
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they  did  not  recommend  themselves  to  the 
young  man's  somewhat  bold  and  daring  hu- 
mor. He  was,  indeed,  wrought  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  his  heart  found 
relief  in  contemplating  the  most  hazardous 
enterprises. 

While  he  was  ruminating  over  his  plans, 
a  vessel  from  the  eastward  hove  in  sight. 
As  her  tall  masts  and  snowy  canvass  rose 
to  view  over  the  bending  water,  the  British 
flag  became  visible,  and  young  Joinly  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  British  frigate  of 
considerable  size.  With  a  slow  and  steal- 
ing progress,  she  advanced  directly  toward 
his  position.  He  waited  till  she  was  within 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  when 
he  plied  his  oar  and  swept  up  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

After  a  short  space,  he  paused  and  bent 
his  eye  upon  the  frigate,  now  at  no  great 
distance.  He  was  well  skilled  in  marine 
affairs,  and  his  practised  eye  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  the  very  ship  which,  several  years 
before,  had  destroyed  the  hospital  on  Duck 
Island.  His  mind  turning  upon  this  event, 
the  captivity  of  his  father,  and  the  desolation 
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of  the  whole  country,  and  all  proceeding 
from  one  source  —  British  power — he  fixed 
his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  flag  of  the  ship 
before  him,  and  stretching  forth  his  clenched 
fist,  and  uttering  a  curse  which  we  will  not 
repeat,  he  shook  it  in  impotent  defiance. 

At  this  instant,  he  saw  a  mass  of  white 
smoke  unfold  itself  from  the  side  of  the 
ship;  a  few  seconds  afterwards  he  heard 
the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  the  ball  dipped  in  the  water 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  boat,  sending  the  white  spray  high  into 
the  air.  It  rose,  slightly  glanced  forward, 
seeming  to  utter  a  growling  sound  as  it 
passed  on,  struck  the  boat  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  dashed  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  youth  found  himself  suddenly  sprawl- 
ing in  the  water,  but  he  was  entirely  unhurt. 
Preserving  his  presence  of  mind,  he  rose 
after  the  first  dip,  upon  the  surface,  and  said, 
half  audibly,  "That  was  a  good  shot,  old 
Bull!"  He  then  applied  his  sinewy  arms 
to  the  wave,  and,  though  he  was  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  soon  reached  it  in  safety. 

For  two  or  three  days,  young  Joinly 
was  noticed  by  his  mother  to  be  taciturn, 
thoughtful,  and  frequently  absent-minded. 
Several  times  she  remarked  that  his  brow 
was  contracted,  and  that  there  was  an 
expression  of  unwonted  sternness  upon  his 
countenance.  "What  is  the  matter,  Wor- 
thington  ? "  said  she,  one  evening,  as  he 
sat  in  the  midst  of  the  family  group :  "  why 
is  it  that  you  always  are  making  up  faces, 
as  if  you  were  going  to  turn  Bluebeard  ? " 

"Do  I  make  up  faces,  mother?"  said  the 
youth,  a  little  startled.     "  Indeed,  I  was  not 
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aware  of  it.  I  suppose  I  am  thinking  of 
these  rascally  British." 

"And  what  have  they  done?"  said  the 
mother. 

"Oh,"  said  Worthington,  smiling,  "they 
have  spoiled  my  boat."  He  then  proceeded 
to  relate  the  accident  we  have  already 
described. 

Though  the  danger  had  been  passed  for 
several  days,  the  youth's  graphic  description 
of  the  perilous  adventure  drove  the  color 
from  the  cheeks  of  the  sisters,  and  made 
even  the  firmer  heart  of  the  mother  beat 
with  unwonted  excitement. 

"  Oh,  my  son,"  said  she,  when  he  had 
finished,  "  why  will  you  be  constantly  in- 
volving yourself  in  such  dangers?" 

"  Indeed,  mother,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
You  seem  to  be  blaming  me  for  the  mis- 
demeanor of  his  Majesty's  ship  of  the  line ; 
but  really  the  thing  was  so  well  done  that 
I  can  hardly  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  out 
of  humor.  I  am  really  suspicious  that  they 
had  a  Yankee  gunner  aboard.  A  lubberly 
British  tar  could  never  have  taken  so  straight 
an  aim." 
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"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  so  lightly 
of  the  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Joinly.  ''  Your 
own  life  has  been  in  imminent  hazard,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  more  serious  thought 
is  due  to  such  a  circumstance ;  and,  beside, 
I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  fearful  state 
of  things  around  us.  In  wanton  sport,  these 
British  officers  fire  upon  a  human  being  as 
a  sportsman  shoots  at  a  woodcock  or  a 
partridge.  How  horrible  is  war,  which  thus 
perverts  the  manners  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind ;  that  converts  murder  into  sport ;  sets 
aside  the  great  commandment,  'Thou  shalt 
not  kill ; '  and  makes  bloodshed  and  slaughter 
a  kind  of  chase,  in  which  the  amusement 
is  proportioned  to  the  number  and  value 
of  the  game  1 " 

The  young  man  made  no  reply.  He  sat 
musing  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  rising 
somewhat  abruptly,  he  retired  to  his  own 
room. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Joinly  found  upon 
her  table  a  note  from  her  son,  saying  that 
he  was  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days  upon  an 
expedition  of  importance.  It  entered  into 
no  explanations  or  details,  and  the  mother 
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was  left  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  the  young 
man's  absence.  We  must  now  follow  him 
in  his  adventures. 

Since  young  Joinly  had  read  his  father's 
letter  and  his  mother's  reply,  he  had  resolved 
to  make  some  effort  for  the  release  of  the 
former.  He  had  considered  a  great  variety 
of  schemes,  but  they  were  all  dismissed, 
from  one  consideration  or  other.  The  acci- 
dent which  had  occurred  to  him  in  the  boat 
presented  a  new  suggestion.  The  identical 
ship  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  de- 
stroying the  houses  upon  Duck  Island  was 
proceeding  towards  New  York. 

The  desire  of  revenge  for  that  calamity, 
which  had  been  followed  by  so  many  dis- 
asters to  his  family,  naturally  arose  in  his 
heart.  This  was  quickened  by  the  wanton 
attack  upon  his  litde  boat ;  and  his  mind 
was  nearly  resolved  upon  some  attempt  to 
seize  upon  the  commander  and  destroy  his 
vessel,  thus  taking  an  officer  of  equal  rank 
with  his  father,  and  having  the  means  of 
securing  an  exchange  for  his  parent,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  inflict  a  merited 
retribution  upon  the  enemy. 
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This  scheme,  wild  and  extravagant  as  it 
might  seem,  did  not  appear  impossible  to 
the  heated  fancy  of  the  youth,  particularly 
as  he  felt  a  perfect  wilHngness  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  undertaking.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  half  resolved  upon  this 
mad  scheme  that  the  conversation  with  his 
mother  had  taken  place.  Her  solemn  words 
impressed  him  deeply.  He  retired  to  his 
room,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 
The  sufferings  of  his  family  and  the  mis- 
eries of  the  whole  country  were  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind. 

The  war  at  this  period  was  carried  on  by 
the  British  armies  in  a  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  rouse  every  feeling  of  indig- 
nation in  the  American  people.  The  south- 
ern coasts  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ravaged  by  their  troops  in  a  style  befitting 
pirates  rather  than  soldiers,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  borders  of  Connecticut  had  met 
with  a  similar  fate.  New  Haven  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  beautiful  town  of  Fairfield 
had  been  laid  in  ashes.  These  circumstances 
were  attended  with  the  most  aggravating 
atrocities.     Private   property    was   destroyed 
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in  mere  wantonness.  Individuals  were  shot 
down,  or  butchered  by  the  soldiers,  where 
no  public  object  could  be  gained. 

In  the  darkness  of  his  chamber,  these 
events  crowded  upon  the  youth's  imagina- 
tion. They  came  attended  with  all  the 
details  current  at  the  time,  and  heightened 
by  the  colors  which  indignation  and  rumor 
imparted  to  them.  His  own  fancy,  too,  gave 
them  a  vividness  beyond  the  reality ;  and, 
amid  all  these  crowding  images,  his  mothers 
words  came  again  and  again  upon  his  heart : 
"  In  wanton  sport,  these  British  officers  fire 
upon  a  human  being  as  a  sportsman  shoots 
at  a  woodcock  or  a  partridge." 

In  this  uneasy  manner  he  spent  several 
hours,  but  at  last  fell  asleep.  After  a  brief 
repose,  he  awoke,  dressed  himself,  hghted 
a  candle,  and  wrote  the  letter  to  his  mother 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  After  a 
few  brief  preparations,  he  went  forth.  His 
step  was  firm,  and  his  whole  bearing  showed 
that  his  resolution  was  taken.  The  gray 
dawn  was  just  visible  in  the  east.  As  the 
youth  was  about  departing,  and  had  already 
advanced   several   rods   from   the  house,  he 
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paused  and  looked  back.  The  venerable 
mansion  lay  dark  and  still  beneath  the  arches 
of  the  lofty  elms  that  spread  their  branches 
above  it.  The  gloom  of  the  scene  seemed 
but  an  emblem  of  the  shadows  that  rested 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  within  —  those 
once  so  bright,  so  cheerful,  so  happy.  A 
single  tear  gathered  in  the  young  man's 
eyes;  but  he  dashed  it  aside,  and  strode 
forward  upon  his  path. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Our  young  adventurer  had  ascertained 
that  the  Tiger,  the  British  frigate  of  which 
we  have  ah-eady  spoken,  lay  at  anchor  in 
a  httle  harbor  of  Long  Island,  toward  the 
western  extremity  of  the  sound.  He  had 
conferred  with  several  companions  of  his 
own  age,  and  with  some  friends  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  were  still  older,  and  they  had 
signified  their  willingness  to  aid  him  in  any 
effort  for  his  father's  release  in  which  he 
was  willing  to  lead  them. 

His  present  design  was  to  muster  these 
men,  and  set  forth  upon  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  vessel  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and,  if  possible,  seize  upon  the  com- 
mander. If  this  attempt,  on  further  exam- 
ination, should  not  seem  to  be  feasible,  an 
effort  to  seize  upon  some  other  British  officer 
of  high  rank,  of  which  there  were  several 
stationed  upon  the  western  part  of  Long 
Island,  was  to  be  made. 

Proceeding  to  the  house  of  an  active  and 
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energetic  friend,  young  Joinly  communicated 
his  design,  and  the  two,  separately  proceed- 
ing to  the  several  houses  of  their  proposed 
companions,  raUied  about  thirty  of  them  by 
the  time  the  sun  had  risen.  Most  of  them 
were  young  men,  though  several  of  them 
were  of  mature  years.  One  of  them  was 
the  owner  of  a  small  sloop;  and,  entering 
this,  the  whole  party  dropped  down  the 
river. 

The  celerity  with  which  their  prepara- 
tions were  made  is  explained  by  considering 
that  in  these  times  the  knapsack  and  the  fire- 
lock were  ready  at  a  moment's  call.  The, 
other  necessary  equipments  and  provisions 
were  easily  supplied.  Nearly  every  man  on 
board  was  familiar  with  the  sea,  and  knew 
every  rock,  current,  or  shoal  along  the  shore. 
They  soon  spread  their  sails,  and,  hugging 
the  land,  proceeded  westward  upon  their 
chivalrous  expedition. 

In  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  they 
had  reached  the  shores  of  Greenwich.  They 
then  crossed  over  by  night  to  the  oppSfeite 
shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tiger.     Running  up  into  a  little  shallow  bay, 
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sheltered  by  pine  trees,  they  came  to  anchor. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  approached,  they 
despatched  several  of  the  men  to  reconnoitre. 
These  returned  toward  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  brought  the  information 
that  the  Tiger  was  lying,  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  miles,  at  anchor  in  a  small  bay. 

On  the  shore  was  a  little  village,  and  in 
the  vicinity  were  the  houses  of  several 
respectable  farmers.  One  of  these  houses, 
apart  from  the  rest,  was  occupied  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  ship,  who  were  in- 
dulging on  shore  in  feasting  and  drinking. 
The  resolution  was  soon  adopted  by  the 
adventurers  to  take  speedy  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things  to  put  their  scheme  into 
execution.  In  about  a  week  their  prepa- 
rations were  made,  and  they  only  waited  for 
a  dark  and  tempestuous  night  to  make  the 
attempt. 

In  about  ten  days  the  desired  storm  ar- 
rived. It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  one 
of  those  chilly  northeasterly  storms  com- 
mon to  our  climate  had  set  in.  The  plot 
of  our  little  band  was  a  singular  one.  They 
had   with  them  an  ingenious  mechanic,  by 
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the  name  of  Bushnell,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  preparing  machinery,  something 
like  that  of  a  clock,  by  which  he  could 
ignite  powder  under  water  at  any  given 
time.  His  experiments  had  proved  at  least 
partially  successful,  and  rumors  of  some 
scheme  for  blowing  up  the  British  ships  at 
New  York  by  this  machinery  had  got  into 
circulation.  The  British  were  excessively- 
alarmed,  and  swept  the  water  around  their 
vessels  both  night  and  day,  to  intercept 
any  infernal  engine  that  might  be  stealing 
upon  them. 

Bushnell's  plan,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  to  approach  the  vessel  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and,  under  cover  of  the  storm, 
to  attach  a  small  skiff,  laden  with  several 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  to  connect  the  machinery  with  this, 
and  leave  it  to  explode.  The  rest  of  the 
men  were  to  be  upon  the  shore,  and,  in  the 
confusion  which  they  expected  to  follow,  to 
make  sure  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel. 
The  arrangements  were  duly  made  early  in 
the  evening,  and  about  nine  o'clock  Bush- 
nell and  two  companions  set  off  for  the  ship. 
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The  night  was  excessively  dark,  and  the 
wind,  blowing  a  gale,  swept  with  a  deaf- 
ening roar  through  the  rigging.  Every 
thing  favored  the  enterprise.  Unseen  and 
unheard,  the  conspirators  stole  over  the 
short  chopping  waves  of  the  bay,  and, 
sheltered  beneath  the  projecting  stern  of 
the  massy  hulk,  took  their  measures  with 
deliberation. 

After  a  brief  space,  they  departed  un- 
noticed and  unsuspected,  leaving  the  little 
skiff,  with  its  burden  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, firmly  attached  beneath  the  frigate. 

They  soon  reached  the  shore,  and  took 
the  stations  assigned  them  with  their  com- 
panions. The  machinery  was  so  adjusted, 
that  it  would  strike  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  and  communicate  the  fatal  spark 
to  the  powder. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

We  left  our  party  of  adventurers  at  a 
moment  of  deep  interest.  Young  Joinly 
and  the  greater  portion  of  his  companions 
were  posted  near  the  house  in  which  the 
captain  of  the  Tiger,  with  some  of  his 
officers,  was  then  stationed.  Bushnell  and 
his  associates  had  just  returned  from  the 
ship,  to  which  they  had  attached  their  little 
magazine  of  powder,  with  the  mechanism 
intended  to  explode  it  in  half  an  hour. 

Guided  by  one  of  their  party,  who  had 
waited  for  them,  they  now  joined  the  httle 
band  we  have  just  mentioned.  The  sta- 
tion of  the  party  commanded  a  view  of 
the  ship;  and,  amid  the  intense  darkness, 
her  position  was  known  by  the  light  at  her 
bow.  When  Bushnell  arrived,  and  com- 
municated to  Joinly  and  his  friends  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  thus  far,  and  as- 
sured them  that  the  vessel  would  be  torn 
in  pieces  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  it 
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may  be  well  imagined  that  their  anxiety 
was  intense. 

Keeping  their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction 
of  the  ship,  they  gazed  earnestly,  and,  more 
than  once,  the  false  and  flickering  light  of 
the  strained  vision  was  taken  to  be  the 
scintillations  of  the  kindling  explosion.  In 
this  state  of  suspense,  seconds  were  length- 
ened to  minutes,  and,  ere  the  half  hour  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  party  felt  that  the  time 
had  gone  by,  and  began  to  fear  that  the 
mechanism  had  failed  and  the  scheme  mis- 
carried. Young  Joinly,  in  particular,  from 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  the  ex- 
cited state  of  his  feelings,  experienced  an 
impatience  he  could  scarcely  repress. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  to  endure,  particu- 
larly to  an  ardent  mind,  as  inaction  in  a 
protracted  state  of  doubt  and  fear. 

•'  It  is  all  over,"  said  Joinly  ;  "  the  engine 
has  failed.     Let  us  attack  the  house  !  " 

'•'  Hush,  hush ! "  said  Bushnell,  whose 
nerves  were  more  steady ;  "  the  time  has 
not  arrived  ;  the  engine  will  yet  do  its  work  : 
you  will  hear  from  it  within  five  minutes." 

A  perfect  silence   among  the  party  now 
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ensued,  and  nothing  was  heard  save  the 
raging  of  the  tempest.  A  few  minutes 
passed,  and  a  small  flash  was  seen  near 
the  water's  edge  and  beneath  the  stern  of 
the  vessel.  "  There  you  have  it ! "  said 
Bushnell ;  and,  a  moment  after,  a  terrific 
light  streamed  up  from  the  water,  seeming 
to  envelope  the  mighty  hulk  of  the  vessel, 
while  a  ruddy  reflection  tinged  every  rope 
and  spar,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  the  little  huts  of  the  adjacent  village. 
A  heavy  sound  followed,  and  a  rushing 
impulse  of  the  air.  Darkness  again  settled 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  hoarse  moan  of 
the  tempest  seemed  once  more  to  drown 
every  other  sound. 

The  eyes  of  the  adventurers  were  now 
turned  upon  the  house  where  the  captain 
resided.  But  a  few  moments  passed,  when 
there  was  a  bustle  within,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  explosion  had  been  ob- 
served. By  this  time,  the  conspirators  had 
surrounded  the  house,  and  Joinly  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  door,  when  it 
was  opened  by  the  captain  himself,  and,  in 
the  light,  he  saw  Joinly  and  his  httle  band 
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standing  with  their  muskets  ready  for  action. 
"  I  command  you  to  surrender  !  "  said  Join- 
ly,  stepping  forward  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  lamp.  "  Your  vessel  is  blown  to  atoms, 
and,  if  you  make  the  slightest  resistance, 
both  you  and  all  in  this  house  shall  be 
instantly  shot  down  ! " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  what  are  you  ? "  said 
the  captain,  in  a  state  of  profound  aston- 
ishment. 

"It  is  enough  that  we  are  Americans!" 
said  the  youth.  ''  There  is  no  time  for 
parley.      Do   you    surrender?" 

"  Not  so  easily ! "  said  the  officer,  who 
was  now  joined  by  two  or  three  other 
persons,  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of 
the  young  commander. 

"  Now  for  it !  "  said  Joinly ;  and,  with 
a  thundering  crash,  several  of  the  men 
rushed  against  the  door,  which  gave  way, 
and  Joinly  was  pushed  into  the  room.  Two 
or  three  of  his  party  entered  immediately 
at  his  heels.  The  captain  of  the  Tiger  fired 
his  pistol,  and  the  ball  passed  between  the 
left  arm  and  the  breast  of  young  Joinly. 

A  scuffle  immediately  followed,  and  sev- 
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eral  random  shots  were  exchanged.  In 
a  very  short  space,  the  Americans  were 
victorious,  having  secured  the  five  British 
officers.  Young  Joinly  had  thrown  the 
captain  upon  the  floor,  where  he  held  him 
fast  till  the  rest  were  mastered.  Finding 
it  idle  to  resist,  the  British  officers  submitted 
to  their  fate,  and  were  permitted  to  rise. 
The  captain  was  then  commanded  to  prepare 
immediately  to  depart,  and  the  rest  were  tied, 
hand  and  foot,  and  left  separate  from  each 
other  in   the   different  rooms  of  the  house, 

Having  secured  the  chief  object  of  their 
expedition,  Joinly  and  his  party  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  knowing  that  the  alarm  would 
soon  be  communicated  to  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicinity.  Taking  a  course 
which  led  around  the  head  of  the  bay, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  sheltered  spot 
where  their  little  sloop  was  anchored.  The 
gale  was  still  raging;  but,  seeming  not  to 
heed  it,  they  released  her  from  her  moor- 
ings and  put  her  before  the  wind. 

Keeping  in  to  the  land,  they  were  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  gale;  but  still  the 
little  vessel  seemed  to  dance  like  a  feather 
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upon  the  waves.  The  mornmg  had  now 
dawned,  but  the  thick  haze  rendered  it 
impossible  to  see  at  any  great  distance.  As 
they  were  proceeding  in  their  course,  they 
saw  a  large  vessel,  scudding,  like  themselves, 
before  the  wind.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  also  discovered  that  it  was  the  Tiger, 
which  they  had  supposed  blown  to  atoms, 
but  which  had  escaped  with  slight  injury, 
and  was  now  apparently  in  pursuit  of  them. 

As  soon  as  this  idea  entered  the  mind 
of  young  Joinly,  he  stretched  a  little  more 
out  from  the  land  and  hoisted  an  additional 
sail.  "  We  will  give  him  a  chase,"  said  he, 
••■•  and  we  will  see  which  shall  have  the  best 
of  it.  Hurl-gate  is  five  miles  ahead,  and 
we  will  try  which  shall  get  through  it  first." 

The  men  on  board  the  boat  had  now 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  authority  of 
young  Joinly,  that  they  offered  no  oppo- 
sition to  this  wild  and  perilous  suggestion ; 
but,  taking  their  several  stations,  each  man 
well  performed  his  part,  and  the  sloop,  shiv- 
ering in  every  plank,  and  seeming  to  partake 
of  the  excitement,  skimmed  like  a  sea-gull 
over  the  water.     The  two  vessels  proceeded 
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steadily  for  some  time,  but  it  was  at  last 
obvious  that  the  Tiger  was  gaining  upon 
the   sloop. 

The  captain,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
of  the  proceeding  with  intense  interest,  now 
spoke,  and  said  to  Joinly:  "Young  man,  you 
had  better  give  it  up ;  you'll  soon  be  riddled 
with  her  shot." 

"  Look  yonder !  "  said  Joinly,  in  reply, 
pointing  forward ;  "do  you  see  the  water 
boiling  in  yonder  whirlpool  like  a  pot  ? " 

"  I  do,  I  do !  "  said  the  captain,  his 
countenance  assuming  a  look  of  the  utmost 
anxiety. 

"  That  is  Hurl-gate  ! "  said  the  youth. 
^^We  shall  pass  it  in  safety  ;  but  if  the  Tiger 
proceed  five  hundred  fathoms  more,  her  es- 
cape is  impossible,   and  her  doom  certain." 

A  general  silence  now  prevailed,  during 
which  the  sloop  passed  safely  through  the 
tumbling  eddies  of  the  whirlpool.  The  frig- 
ate continued  on  her  track,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  struck  upon  the  rocks.  This 
circumstance  was  immediately  noticed  on 
board  the  sloop,  and  a  general  shout  of  tri- 
umph rang  through  the  air. 
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We  must  leave  the  frigate  to  her  fate, 
only  remarking  that,  although  she  escaped, 
with  little  damage,  from  the  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder,  yet  it  was  to  find  her  doom 
in  Hurl-gate.  There  was  only  sufficient 
time  for  a  part  of  the  men  on  board  to  get 
into  the  boats,  when  she  was  ingulfed  by  the 
raging  eddies  of  the  whirlpool. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

General  "Washington  was  now  stationed 
upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
about  twenty  miles  from  New  York  city. 
It  was  young  Joinly's  scheme  to  take  his 
captive  directly  to  the  camp,  and  solicit,  in 
person,  an  exchange  of  the  British  officer 
for  his  father.  The  sloop  was  therefore 
turned  up  into  a  little  creek,  where  Joinly, 
with  one  of  his  companions  and  the  pris- 
oner, were  landed.  These  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  while  the  rest  of  the  adven- 
turers found  their  way  safely  back  to  Say- 
brook  in  their  little  vessel. 

In  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  Joinly 
reached  the  American  camp,  and  was  soon 
conducted  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. That  officer  was  alone, 
and  the  young  man  was  ushered  into  his 
presence.  He  told  his  story  with  simplici- 
ty, and  closed  with  a  request  that  steps 
might  be  taken  for  the  release  of  his  father. 

"  This    is   a   strange    feat   you    have  per- 
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formed,"  said  Washington,  '-and  you  must 
have  had  a  strong  motive  for  an  adventure 
so  perilous."  The  tears  started  to  the 
young   man's   eyes   as   he   replied :  — 

"  My  father,  sir,  has  been  in  captivity  for 
almost  three  years.  His  health  is  v^^asted 
with  toil,  anxiety,  and  care ;  his  fortune  is 
scattered ;  his  lands  are  impoverished ;  his 
home  is  desolate.  Are  not  these  motives 
which  should  make  a  son  forget  his  own 
safety  and  comfort,  and  think  only  of  his 
father's   release  ?  " 

''  I  can  well  believe  that  they  are,"  said 
the  general,  in  a  softened  tone  ;  ''  I  can  well 
believe  that  they  are.  I  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  your 
father,  but  I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
exalted  worth.  He  has  suffered  deeply  for 
his  country ;  but,  alas !  this  is  what  all  are 
called  upon  to  endure.  He,  however,  has 
some  compensation,  in  satisfying  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  patriotic  breast  and  fulfilling  the 
suggestions  of  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 

"  My  young  friend,  your  father  is  worthy 
of  the  effort  you  have  made,  and,  if  I  can 
reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  the 
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country,  your  object  shall  be  accomplished. 
There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  which  you 
have  overlooked.  Your  father  is  a  colonel, 
and  the  officer  you  have  captured  is  but  a 
captain.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  will  hardly  make 
an  exchange  so  unequal  as  to  give  up  the 
former  for  the  latter.  However,  if  you  will 
call  upon  me  to-morrow,  you  shall  know  the 
result." 

Young  Joinly  now  went  away ;  but,  on 
the  morrow,  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
general  at  the  time  appointed.  He  found 
him  alone,  as  before.  Washington  received 
him  with  that  serene  dignity,  that  mixture 
of  command  and  kindness,  which  character- 
ized him.  After  a  brief  explanation,  he 
handed  the  youth  a  sealed  packet,  addressed 
to  General  Carleton.  "My  young  friend," 
said  he,  "  you  will  take  this  to  Sir  Guy,  at 
New  York.  It  contains  a  proposal  for  an 
exchange  of  Colonel  G ,  a  British  offi- 
cer who  has  been  recently  captured,  for 
your  father.  I  regret  that  a  specific  ex- 
change of  the  officer  you  have  yourself 
taken  could  not  be  proposed.  It  would  not 
be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  war,  nor  would 
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it  be  accepted  by  the  British  general.  Here 
is  a  letter  to  your  father,  expressing  my  high 
sense  of  his  generous  services  and  his  pat- 
riotic sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  country. 
Andj  for  yourself,  remember  that,  if  I  can 
ever  do  you  a  personal  service,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  rendered.     Farewell." 

With  a  mingled  feeling  of  affection  and 
awe  toward  this  remarkable  man,  young 
Joinly  departed.  Being  duly  provided  with 
a  pass,  he  easily  made  his  way  to  New  York, 
and  presented  his  communication  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton.  The  proposed  exchange  was  read- 
ily accepted,  and  the  youth  was  permitted  to 
proceed  to  his  father's  quarters  and  com- 
municate the  intelligence  of  his  release. 

With  a  beating  heart,  he  entered  a  boat, 
and  proceeded  to  the  barracks  at  Brooklyn, 
upon  Long  Island,  then  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  On  reaching  the  gate, 
he  was  permitted,  by  the  sentinel,  to  enter, 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  offered  to  conduct 
him  to  his  father's  room.  He  led  him 
through  a  long  passage,  and  young  Joinly 
noticed,  as  he  passed,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  prisoners.     It  is  impossible  to  describe 
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the  wasted  and  haggard  aspect  of  these 
miserable  wretches.  They  were  ragged, 
filthy,  and  emaciated.  They  not  only 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  degraded  by  a  feeling  of  utter 
desolation   and   abandonment. 

On  reaching  his  father's  apartments,  Joinly 
was  informed  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  some 
patients,  at  one  of  the  prison-ships  which 
were  moored  in  the  river  near  at  hand.  As 
he  passed  by  the  apartments  of  the  prison- 
ers, he  noticed  a  large  room,  in  which  there 
were  several  persons  lying  upon  beds  of 
straw.  These  were  sick,  and  some  of  them 
were  evidently  approaching  their  end.  Yet 
their  companions  around  them  seemed  to 
take  little  heed  of  their  sufferings  or  their 
condition.  Some  were  walking  about,  some 
were  talking,  and  others  were  disputing. 
Rough  words  and  strong  oaths  were  fre- 
quently uttered. 

In  a  corner  of  this  dismal  room,  there 
was  one  group  that  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  youth.  Two  persons  were  sitting  upon 
the  floor,  for  there  were  no  chairs  nor  seats 
in  the  room.     Between  them  lay  the  cold, 
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lifeless  form  of  one  of  their  companions. 
Yet  these  persons,  made  familiar  with  death, 
were  shuffling  a  pack  of  greasy  cards  over 
the  dead  body,  which  they  used  as  their 
table.  Shocked  at  the  scene,  and  suffocated 
with  the  offensive  atmosphere,  our  youthful 
friend  hurried  away  from  the  apartments, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  his  father. 

As  he  passed  along,  his  mind  was  busy 
in  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed. "  I  once  thought,"  said  he,  men- 
tally, "  that  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,  but 
I  am  getting  to  look  upon  his  vocation  with 
horror.  It  seems  that  war  not  only  takes 
away  the  lives  of  men  in  battle,  but  degrades 
and  brutifies  them  in  the  prison-house.  And 
my  poor  father,  too  !  It  is  in  such  scenes  as 
these,  the  mere  sight  of  which  makes  my 
head  giddy  and  my  heart  sick,  that  he 
has  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  last  three 
years ! "  With  reflections  like  these,  the 
youth  proceeded,  in  a  boat,  to  the  prison- 
ship. 

This  was  the  hulk  of  a  large  vessel  of  war, 
which,  being  unfit  for  service,  was  disman- 
tled, anchored  in  the  East  River,  and  con- 
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verted  into  a  prison.  He  mounted  the  side 
of  the  enormous  vessel,  and  stood  upon  the 
deck.  Standing,  sitting,  or  lying  around, 
were  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  bearing 
even  deeper  marks  of  misery  than  those  we 
have  before  described.  On  making  inquiries 
for  his  father,  the  young  man  was  told  that 
he  was  below. 

He  descended,  accordingly,  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  ship,  though  the  revolting  atmos- 
phere nearly  stifled  him.  He  was  conducted 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  vessel,  and  pointed 
to  a  person  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  sick  man, 
upon  a  couch  of  straw.  Although  the  back 
of  the  individual  was  toward  him,  and  the 
room  dark,  he  immediately  recognized  the 
well-known  form  of  his  father.  The  latter, 
however,  was  bent  over  the  sick  man,  and 
seemed  intently  occupied  in  conversing  with 
him. 

Partly  restrained  from  his  emotions  at 
once  more  seeing  his  father,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  and  partly  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  break  in  upon  such  a  scene,  young 
Joinly  paused.     His  father,   unconscious  of 
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the  presence  of  his  son,  continued  to  address 
the  sick  man  :  "  My  poor  friend,"  said  he, 
in  tones  of  the  utmost  kindness,  "  set  your 
heart  at  rest  upon  that  point.  I  induced 
you  to  join  the  fatal  expedition  which  re- 
suhed  in  your  captivity  and  mine.  I  assure 
you,  if  I  am  ever  dehvered  from  this  con- 
finement, and  am  restored  to  my  home,  your 
wife  and  children  shall  never  want  for  the 
comforts  of  life. 

"  Let  not  fears  for  them  disturb  these  last 
moments  of  existence.  You  will,  at  least, 
leave  the  inheritance  of  a  good  name  to 
your  children, —  the  reputation  of  one  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  the 
possession  of  such  an  inheritance,  they  can 
never  suffer  from  poverty  or  neglect.  This 
fearful  war  must  soon  end,  and  it  will  result 
in  the  independence  of  our  country.  Let 
jlJLlighten  our  hearts,  and  cheer  even  this 
prison-house,  and  shed  consolation  upon  our 
dying  moments,  that  we  have  been  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  that  suffering  which  will 
nave  made  a  nation  free." 

"  My  dear  colonel,"  said   the  poor  man. 
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in  a  faint  voice,  "I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  I  should  now  die  in  peace,  were  it 
not  for  one  painful  thought.'' 

'-  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Colonel  Joinly. 

'-  It  is,  that  you  will  yourself  be  sacrificed 
in  these  horrid  dungeons.  Your  constitution 
is  failing,  and  you  cannot  much  longer  sus- 
tain this  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind." 

'•Do  not  let  these  thoughts  trouble  you, 
my  friend,''  replied  the  colonel.  "  Having 
made  your  peace,  as  I  trust,  with  God,  let 
these  last  moments  be  peaceful  also  ;  and 
fear  not  for  me.  I  know  no  other,  and  I 
seek  no  other  path  than  that  of  duty. 
There  is  a  sun  always  shining  over  that 
path,  through  whatever  trials  it  may  lead. 
If  it  is  Heaven's  will  that  I  be  sacrificed, 
what  better  can  I  do  than  fulfil  Heaven's 
decree  ?  " 

'^  But,  colonel,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  it  is 
rumored,  in  the  ship,  that  an  exchange  is 
about  to  be  offered  to  you.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  are  in  despair  lest  you  should  leave 
them,  for  you  are  their  only  comfort.  I 
know  your  character,  and  fear  that  your 
sense  of  duty   may    lead    you    to    refuse   to 
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accept  an  exchange.  Let  me  pray  you  not 
thus  to  lay  down  your  hfe." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  colonel,  "  fear 
nothing  on  that  score.  I  am  aware  that  my 
health  is  failing,  and  I  know  that  I  could 
not  much  longer  endure  the  kind  of  life  I 
have  led.  If  an  exchange  is  made,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  refuse.  I  assure  you,  however,  1 
would  not  leave  these  poor  prisoners  to  their 
fate,  if  the  hope  was  not  presented  that,  in 
being  released,  I  might  make  representations 
to  the  British  officers,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
American  people,  which  should  effect  some- 
thing in  their  behalf.  I  have  great  hopes  of 
obtaining  something  from  the  noble  nature 
of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  has  succeeded  the 
cold  and  heartless  Sir  Henry  Clinton." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  sick 
man,  earnestly.  ''I  am  now  relieved  from 
every  anxiety.  Farewell,  colonel ;  you  must 
now  go  to  the  other  prisoners.  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  in  a  happier  world  than  this." 

Colonel  Joinly  pressed  the  poor  man's 
emaciated  hand  between  both  his  own,  while 
the  tears  fell  down  his  cheeks.  The  sick 
man  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
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closed  his  eyes.  The  palhd  and  wasted 
features  showed  the  havoc  of  suffering  and 
disease  upon  a  countenance  still  youthful; 
but,  amid  the  ghastly  aspect  of  death,  there 
was  a  smile,  which  seemed  to  say  that  the 
soul  within  was  at  peace.  Colonel  Joinly 
remained  in  his  chair  some  moments,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hand.  With  a  strong 
effort  he  then  arose,  and  turned  to  depart. 
He  now  met  his  son,  who  had  stood  aside 
during  the  scene  we  have  described. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  first  interview 
of  the  father  and  son.  The  story  of  the 
latter  was  soon  told,  and  Colonel  Joinly  was 
apprized  at  once  of  his  own  liberation  and 
the  gallant  achievement  by  which  it  had  been 
accomplished.  Nearly  overpowered  with  his 
feelings,  he  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  ship 
and  going  to  his  own  room.  He  therefore 
mounted  to  the  deck,  for  the  purpose  of 
departing;  but  a  scene  awaited  him  here 
which  he  had  not  anticipated. 

The  rumor  of  his  exchange  had  reached 

the  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of  them 

had  now  assembled  to  express  their  thanks 

and  give  vent  to  their  sorrow.     They  formed 
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a  line  on  each  side,  from  the  companion-way 
to  the  ladder,  and,  as  he  passed  along,  they 
reached  out  their  hands  in  token  of  farewell. 
Many  of  them  were  in  tears,  and  several 
were  earnest  in  their  supplications  to  the 
colonel  to  do  something  for  their  families, 
or,  perhaps,  make  an  effort  for  their  own 
deliverance  from  their  dungeon. 

This  painful  and  trying  scene  was  at  last 
over,  and  the  father  and  son  soon  reached 
the  apartment  of  the  former.  A  short  time 
was  spent  in  mutual  inquiries  and  explana- 
tions ;  and  then  preparations  were  made  for 
their  departure.  Colonel  Joinly's  first  steps, 
however,  were  taken  in  behalf  of  the  suffering- 
soldiers  for  whom  he  had  labored  so  long. 
He  visited  several  of  the  British  officers  in 
New  York,  and  especially  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
A  promise  was  given  —  and  Ave  are  happy 
to  say  that  it  was  fulfilled  —  that  the  pris- 
oners, thenceforward,  should  receive  the  care 
and  attention  due  to  Christian  men. 

The  father  and  son  now  set  out  for  Say- 
brook,  where  they  arrived  in  due  season. 
The    colonel   was    greatly   changed   by   the 
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sufferings  he  had  endured.  His  tall  and 
robust  form  was  emaciated  and  bent  over  ; 
his  hair  had  grown  thin  and  white,  and  his 
countenance  had  become  at  once  sallow  and 
deeply  furrowed  with  traces  never  to  be 
effaced. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  that  his  constitution 
was  broken,  and  that  he  had  brought  back 
to  his  home  but  the  wreck  of  that  manly 
form  and  dauntless  spirit  which  characterized 
him  in  earlier  days.  The  joy  of  his  wife  and 
family,  at  his  return,  was  chastened  by  this 
change  in  his  appearance ;  but  they  were 
still  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  content 
—  subdued  and  humble  —  once  more  settled 
upon  the  group  around  the  fire-side. 

Colonel  Joinly  now  returned  to  his  medical 
practice,  devoting  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  public  interests,  and  especially  to 
the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
American  prisoners  at  New  York.  His  shat- 
tered fortunes  were,  however,  never  repaired. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  the  imperfect  health 
which  attends  a  broken  constitution.      Still 
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he  never  repined,  but  found  consolation  if 
not  compensation  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  and  in  the 
cheering  reflection  that  his  sacrifices  had 
been  made  in  behalf  of  that  arduous,  yet 
successful  struggle  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  his  country. 

Such  is  our  "  Story  of  the  Revolution  ;  " 
yet  it  is  not  a  tale  of  mere  fancy,  but,  in  its 
main  features,  a  narrative  of  real  events.  It 
is  a  painful  recital,  and  is  not  given  without 
a  serious  motive.  We  desire  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  cost  at  which 
the  liberties  of  our  country  were  secured,  and 
of  the  horrors  which  ever  belong  to  human 
warfare.  We  wish  to  have  it  borne  in  mind 
that  war  inevitably  brings  in  its  train,  not 
scenes  of  butchery  and  bloodshed  only  to 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  service,  but  degra- 
dation to  the  souls  of  men,  and  wasting 
sorrow  to  the  house,  the  home,  and  the 
fire-side. 

Let  us,  then,  never  be  deluded  by  the 
false  ideas  of  glory,  which  are  so  apt  to 
blind  mankind  to  the  real  character  of  war ; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  let  us  ever  cultivate 
sentiments  of  peace,  so  long  as  they  are 
compatible  with  honor  and  independence. 
Unnecessary  war  is  alike  a  crime  against 
Heaven  and   humanity  1 
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THE  LOTTERY  TICKET; 


THE   DANGER   OF   PROSPERITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


There  was  once  a  poor  but  worthy  man, 
whose  name  was  Trudge.  He  was  a  pedler ; 
and  though  he  dealt  only  in  pins,  needles, 
thread,  combs,  and  such  little  articles,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  comfortable  Hving. 
Nay  more  ;  he  laid  up  a  trifle  every  year, 
and  finally  he  had  enough  to  buy  himself 
a  small  house.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  or 
three  children,  and  to  this  humble  cottage 
they  speedily  removed. 

Trudge  thought  himself  very  happy  when 
he  was  snugly  established  at  his  new  house. 
He  kissed  Mrs.  Trudge,  and  all  the  little 
Trudges  ;  danced  ''  hey  Betty  Martin  !  "  and 
thought  himself  one  of  the  luckiest  fellows 
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in  the  world.  And  so  he  was,  if  he  could 
have  been  content :  but  alas !  he  was  beset 
with  certain  very  troublesome  visiters ;  they 
were  Ambition,  Envy,  and  Idleness.  I  must 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

As  Trudge  travelled  about  the  country 
selling  his  wares,  he  noticed  some  fine 
houses,  around  which  he  always  saw  nice 
carriages,  gay  horses,  and  well-dressed 
people,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  amuse  themselves.  This  made  Trudge 
feel  uneasy,  and  he  said  to  himself :  "  Why 
ain't  I  rich,  and  why  can't  I  live  in  a  fine 
house,  and  be  a  gentleman  ?  Here  I  am, 
only  a  pedler  —  poor  Tom  Trudge  —  and 
it's  all  trudge,  trudge,  from  morning  to 
night ;  winter  and  summer,  fair  or  foul,  hot 
or  cold,  I  must  trudge,  trudge  !  If  I  was 
rich,  and  lived  in  a  fine  house,  I  should  be 
Thomas  Trudge,  Esq.,  and  then  I  should  be 
as  good  as  any  body.  I  should  have  easy 
carriages,  and  fat,  slick  horses,  and  Mrs. 
Trudge   would  be  a  fine  lady  !  " 

Thus  it  was  that  poor  Tom  indulged  his 
fancy,  and  all  the  time  Envy,  Ambition, 
and  Idleness  were  at  work  within,  making 
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him  very  unhappy.  Envy  made  him  feel  a 
sort  of  hatred  toward  people  who  were  richer 
than  himself.  Ambition  urged  him  to  make 
every  effort  to  be  rich ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Idleness  told  him  that  the  greatest 
comfort  in  life  was  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
Thus  it  was  that  Tom,  who  had  a  neat, 
pretty  home,  and  every  necessary  comfort 
and  convenience,  was  really  miserable,  be- 
cause of  these  uneasy  and  uncomfortable 
thoughts. 

Tom  at  last  opened  his  mind  to  his  wife, 
and  it  seems  that  she  had  been  feeling  pretty 
much  like  himself.  "  I  don't  see,"  said  she, 
"  why  we  ain't  as  good  as  the  best ;  and  I 
think  it  mean  of  you,  Mr.  Trudge,  not  to 
let  me  have  as  good  a  gown  as  Mrs.  Million, 
up  there  on  the  hill.  Last  Sunday  she  came 
out  with  a  bran-new  yallar  silk  gown,  and 
there  was  I,  in  the  next  pew,  in  my  old  cali- 
ker  ;  and  I  thought  to  myself,  '  'tain't  right ! ' 
And  then,  you  must  know,  when  the  minister 
said  any  pleasant  and  comforting  scriptures, 
he  looked  very  kind  at  Mrs.  Million  and  her 
new  silk  gowri  ;  and  when  he  said  any  thing 
about  the  wicked,  he  looked  at  me  and  my 
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caliker.  Now,  Tom,  I  say  'tain't  fair."  And 
here  Mrs.  Trudge  buried  her  face  in  her 
apron. 

Poor  Trudge  did  all  he  could  to  comfort 
his  spouse ;  but  alas !  the  peace  of  the  cot- 
tage was  gone.  Tom  and  his  wife  had  cast 
out  Content  and  let  in  Envy,  and  Envy  is  a 
troublesome  companion.  It  is  never  happy 
itself,  and  will  let  nobody  else  be  happy. 
Envy  is  like  a  chestnut  burr  —  all  covered 
with  prickles  ;  the  closer  you  clasp  it,  the 
more  it  torments  you.  Yet  this  was  now  the 
inmate  of  Trudge's  cottage. 

Well,  time  went  on,  and  things  grew 
worse  rather  than  better.  It  is  true  that 
Tom  and  nis  wife  were  thrifty  people.  They 
had  now  got  to  be  pretty  well  off  in  the 
world :  but  still  they  were  by  no  means  as 
happy  as  they  once  were  :  envy  and  ambition 
still  goaded  them  on  ;  they  yearned  to  be 
rich  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  hated  the 
people  who  were  in  the  station  they  them- 
selves desired.  They  envied  and  hated  Mrs. 
Million  ;  yet  they  wanted  very  much  to  be 
like  Mrs.  Million. 

And  —  who   would    have    thought   it  ?  — 
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the  time  came  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  their  desires.  Tom  was  one  day 
in  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to  buy 
his  stock  of  pins,  thread,  and  needles  —  when 
he  chanced  to  pass  by  a  lottery  office.  Here, 
in  the  window,  was  a  picture  of  a  gay, 
lightly-dressed  lady,  pouring  out  gold  and 
silver  from  a  long  thing,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
but  as  big  as  a  corn-basket.  Plash  went  the 
money  upon  the  ground,  as  free  as  water 
from  the  town  pump.  A  bright  thought 
struck  Tom  :  "  It 's  of  no  use  to  plod,"  said 
he  to  himself.  ''  Here  I've  got  fifty  dollars. 
If  I  lay  it  out  in  goods,  I  must  go  and  peddle 
them  out,  and  that's  hard  work.  Besides, 
what's  the  use  of  it  ?  Though  I  am  a  little 
richer  by  means  of  my  labors,  still,  compared 
with  the  Millions  and  the  Goldboys,  I  shall 
be  poor.  Now  I've  a  good  mind  to  step  in 
and  buy  a  ticket  in  the  New  York  State 
Lottery.  (^  highest  prize  fifty  thousand 
DOLLARS  !  ,XD     Perhaps  I  shall  draw  it." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  in  his  mind, 
Tom  entered  the  lottery  office,  and  in  a  kind 
of  frenzy  bought  a  ticket  and  paid  his  fifty 
dollars  for  it.     He  then  rolled  it  carefully  up 
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in  his  pocket  and  set  off  for  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  forty  miles.  On  his  arrival 
here,  he  communicated  what  he  had  done 
to  his  wife ;  and  though  she  secretly  ap- 
proved of  what  he  had  done,  she  took  him 
to  task  for  it  roundly  ;  for  it  was  dear  Mrs. 
Trudge's  way  to  find  fault  with  every  thing 
her  husband  did.  Besides,  in  the  present 
case,  she  wished,  if  the  ticket  should  draw  a 
blank,  and  the  money  be  thus  lost,  to  have  it 
in  her  power  to  say  to  her  spouse,  "  / 
told  you  so,  Mr.  Trudge  /  "  —  thereby  prov- 
ing her  own  sagacity  and  her  husband's  want 
of  sense.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  some  wives  to 
prove  that  they  ought  to  have  been  men,  and 
their  husbands  women,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Trudge  was  one  of  this  amiable  species. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Mrs. 
Trudge  wished  only  to  degrade  her  husband 
in  her  own  house,  so  as  to  keep  the  upper 
hand  of  him.  Out  of  it,  she  always  praised 
him  to  the  skies ;  and  she  passed  —  except 
with  those  who  knew  better  —  as  a  most 
obedient,  devoted,  respectful  wife. 

The  lottery  was  to  be  drawn  in  about  two 
months.     Tom  wiled  away  the  time  as  well 
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as  he  could.  It  is  strange  that  creatures 
who  have  only  a  few  years  to  live  should 
still,  at  least  half  the  time,  be  wishing  to 
annihilate  that  very  time  which  is  so  short. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Tom  had  given  up  peddling. 
for  he  was  determined  to  be  a  rich  man,  and 
toil  no  more ;  besides,  he  had  spent  his 
money  in  the  lottery  ticket,  and  he  had  no 
cash  to  buy  pins  and  needles  with.  He  went 
to  the  tavern,  drank  gin  sUng,  loafed  with 
the  idle  fellows  of  the  town,  talked  politics 
and  scandal,  and  thus  killed  the  time ;  but 
all  did  not  make  him  content.  Many  times 
did  he  say  to  himself:  "This  idleness  is  a 
great  curse.  I  wish  I  was  at  work.  I'd 
rather  peddle  than  play  ;  "  and  yet,  all  the 
time,  he  was  hoping  and  yearning  for  the 
day  when  he  could  be  rich,  and  live  without 
work. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  lottery 
was  to  be  drawn,  and  Tom  was  preparing  to 
set  off  for  New  York,  to  be  present  at  the 
important  crisis.  "  Now,  Tom,"  said  his 
wife,  '^  mind !  If  you  draw  the  highest  prize, 
I  want  you  to  buy  me  a  yaller  silk  gown, 
jest   like  Mrs.  Million's,  only  a   great  deal 
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smarter.  And  do  you  buy  me  a  red  satin 
bonnet,  like  Mrs.  Goldboy's,  only  redder. 
And  then,  do  you  buy  me  a  new  fan,  with  a 
pikter  of  a  Wenus  on  one  side,  and  a  Cow- 
pig  on  the  other.*  And  then  if  I  don't  go 
to  meetin',  and  see  who'll  hold  their  heads 
highest,  and  who'll  get  the  comfortin'  scrip- 
ters  —  I'm  not  Bridget  Trudge  !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Tom,  in  reply,  ''  and 
suppose  I  don't  draw  the  prize  ?  " 

''Suppose  you  don't  draw  the  prize  1" 
said  the  spouse,  "  why  then  you  have  thrown 
away  your  money  like  a  fool ;  and  remember 
what  I  say  ;  if  you  don't  draw  the  prize, 
remember  that  I  told  you  so  ;  and  if  you  do 
draw  the  prize,  get  the  silk  gown,  and  the 
silk  bonnet,  and  the  fan  !  " 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  Tom 
departed  on  his  errand.  The  result  will  be 
told  in  another  chapter. 

*  Probably  Mrs.  Trudge  meant  a  Venus  and  a  Cupid. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Our  hero  soon  arrived  at  the  great  city, 
and  found,  to  his  vexation,  that  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  was  postponed  for  a  week  be- 
yond the  appointed  time.  It  seemed  to  him 
hardly  worth  while  to  return  to  his  home,  but 
what  should  he  do  to  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
week  ?  When  we  are  looking  forward  with 
impatience  to  a  certain  event,  the  time  that 
stands  between  us  and  the  object  of  desire 
is  considered  a  hateful  enemy,  and  we  set 
about  killing  it  as  well  as  we  can.  Some 
people  are  as  anxious  to  kill  time  as  if  it 
were  a  lion  or  a  grizzly  bear. 

At  the  period  we  speak  of,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  a  common  way  of  killing 
time  —  or,  in  other  words,  of  wasting  that  most 
precious  gift  of  Heaven  —  was  to  go  to  a 
tap-room  or  tavern,  drink  flip,  whiskey,  or 
grog,  and  indulge  in  low  and  vulgar  conver- 
sation. Such  things  are  considered  very  silly 
now,  but  it  was  otherwise  then.  Tom  could 
think  of  no  other  way  to  spend  his  week 
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than  to  go  to  the  "  Jefferson  and  Liberty " 
tavern,  and  indulge  in  the  amusements  of 
the  bar-room.  So  thither  he  went,  and  by 
keeping  himself  in  a  state  verging  on  in- 
toxication, he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the 
awful  seven  days. 

At  last,  the  appointed  hour  came.  A  firm 
conviction  had  taken  possession  of  Tom's 
mind  that  he  was  to  draw  the  prize  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  did  not  seem  to 
consider  that  there  were  twenty  thousand 
tickets,  and  that  his  chance  of  getting  it  was 
only  one  in  twenty  thousand.  To  a  deluded 
mind,  such  an  obstacle  is  nothing ;  one 
chance  in  twenty  thousand  is  just  as  good 
as  certainty.  When  the  drawing  took  place, 
the  office  was  thronged  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  most  of  them  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  were  old  men,  tottering  upon 
the  verge  of  the  grave ;  there  were  haggard 
women,  evidently  starving  for  want  of  the 
money  they  had  invested  in  the  lottery ; 
there  were  young  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
apparently  sunk  in  vice  and  wasted  with 
poverty  ;  there  were  the  sick  and  emaciated, 
mingled  with   the   strong  and  the   reckless. 
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All  anticipated  with  hope  and  expectation; 
and  yet  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  destined  to 
go  away  with  disappointment  and  sickness 
of  heart. 

Tom  got  close  to  the  revolving  wheel, 
and,  with  his  ticket  in  his  hand,  watched  the 
numbers  as  they  were  declared.  Several 
times  his  heart  beat  violently,  as  a  number 
came  out  near  his  own.  The  drawing  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  hours,  and  his 
hopes  began  to  wane,  as  he  perceived  that  the 
prizes  were  nearly  all  out.  At  last,  his  own 
number,  which  was  777,  was  announced ; 
and,  immediately  after,  it  appeared  that  it 
had  drawn  the  "  prize  of  50,000  dollars  !  " 

Tom  Trudge  was  in  general  a  pretty 
stable-minded  man,  but  for  a  moment  his 
eyes  grew  dim  and  his  brain  reeled.  A 
strange  variety  of  images  glided  in  confusion 
before  his  fancy,  among  which  his  wife,  with 
a  yaller  damask  gown  and  a  fine  fan,  were 
conspicuous.  Finding  it  necessary  to  have 
air,  he  left  the  crowd  and  went  into  the 
street.  For  some  time  he  could  hardly  tell 
where  or  what  he  was  ;  but  at  last  his  facul- 
ties rallied,  and,  coming  fully  to  himself,  he 
began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 
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He  made  inquiries  at  the  office,  and  found 
that  he  could  cash  his  prize  at  once  by  pay- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  discount ;  — this  he 
did,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  sum  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars,  —  an  immense  amount  in  those  days, 
especially  for  a  pedler,  who  had  seldom, 
before,  had  fifty  dollars  in  hand  at  a  time. 
Though  he  was  anxious  to  go  home  and 
communicate  his  good  fortune  to  his  wife, 
he  did  not  forget  her  injunction.  He  went, 
forthwith,  and  purchased  a  magnificent 
changeable  silk  dress,  of  yellow  and  purple, 
upon  which  was  a  representation  of  a  bathing 
goddess  in  figures  of  gold.  He  also  pur- 
chased a  fan,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
Venus  and  on  the  other  a  Cupid,  and  started 
for  home.  Stopping  at  every  tavern  on  the 
road,  he  drank  liberally,  and,  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  cottage,  his  brain  was  not  a  little 
muddled. 

When  he  entered  the  homely  dwelling,  his 
hair  was  dishevelled,  and  his  eyes  staring,  — 
his  whole  aspect,  indeed,  was  wild  and  sin- 
gular. He  however  rushed  up  to  his  wife, 
exclaiming,  "  I  have  got  it !  I  have  got  it  1" 
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He  then  kissed  her  over  and  over  again  ; 
took  up  his  children  and  nearly  stifled  them 
with  his  obstreperous  embraces ;  at  the  same 
time  he  shouted,  danced,  and  whirled  round 
like  a  bedlamite.  "  What  is  it  ails  you, 
Tom  ?  What  in  natur'  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  drunk  or  mad  ? "  said  his  spouse.  '•'  I 
have  got  it,  —  there,  there!"  said  Tom, 
hurling  the  bundle  of  silk  at  his  wife's  head : 
''  There 's  the  yaller  damask,  and  the  fine 
fan !  And  here 's  the  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars I "  Saying  this,  he  took  an  enormous 
bundle  of  bank  bills  from  his  pocket,  and, 
giving  it  a  whirl  around  his  head,  threw  it 
across  the  room,  and  scattered  the  precious 
bits  of  paper  over  the  floor.  It  is  impossible 
to  depict  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Trudge, 
as  she  beheld  the  shower  of  bank  bills,  of 
five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  dollars  each,  now 
lying  before  her,  as  abundant  as  the  very 
chips  around  the  wood-pile. 

For  a  moment  the  dame  was  bewildered, 
and  the  idea  crossed  her  mind  that  it  was 
only  a  dream.  It  was  indeed  so  much  like 
one  of  those  visions  that  often  cheat  the 
mind  in  sleep,   that  she   stood   still,   rubbed 
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her  forehead,  and  looked  puzzled  for  several 
seconds.  But  in  a  few  moments  her  hus- 
band, quite  out  of  his  head,  began  to  dance 
among  the  scattered  bills,  and,  cutting  his 
pigeon-wings  where  they  lay  thickest,  made 
them  fly  in  all  directions.  Several  of  them 
were  near  the  hearth,  and,  caught  by  the 
draught,  edged  closer  and  closer  to  the  heap 
of  coals,  and  at  last  bounded  under  the  fore- 
stick  and  were  instantly  reduced  to  ashes. 
Others  took  a  flying  leap  up  the  throat  of  the 
chimney,  and,  circling  round  and  round,  dis- 
appeared amidst  the  soot  and  coiling  smoke. 
These  circumstances  at  last  recalled  Mrs. 
Trudge  to  her  senses.  She  had,  by  degrees, 
unravelled  the  tangled  skein  of  events  and 
made  out  the  truth.  She  saw  that  her  hus- 
band had  actually  drawn  a  great  prize ;  that, 
obedient  to  her  command,  he  had  bought  the 
damask  and  the  fan,  and  that,  between  tip- 
pling and  delight,  his  wits  had  gone  wool- 
gathering for  a  season.  She  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  exertion  to  save  the  bank 
bills,  now  scattered  like  worthless  rags  upon 
the  floor,  her  bewitched  husband  still  riga- 
dooning   in   their  midst  and  grinding  them 
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beneath  his  feet,  or  making  them  circle  about 
upon  the  eddies  of  air  that  his  brisk  motions 
created.  Like  a  hawk  pouncing  upon  a 
brood  of  chickens,  she  now  stooped  upon 
the  cash,  and  gathered  it  by  handfuls  into 
her  apron,  which  she  held  up  by  the  two 
corners.  Seeing  what  she  was  about,  her 
addled  lord  came  after  her  and  chased  her 
round  the  room.  But  Mrs.  Trudge  took 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  picking  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  bills.  At  last  her  husband,  being  com- 
pletely exhausted,  fell  upon  the  floor.  His 
good  wife  then  dragged  him  to  bed,  and, 
leaving  him  there  in  a  sound  sleep,  she  com- 
pleted her  work  of  securing  the  money. 

Trudge  slept  long  and  heavily,  but  at  last 
he  awoke.  He  seemed  sadly  bew^ildered, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  not  only  had  a  pain  in 
his  head,  but  was  troubled  in  mind.  At  last 
he  turned  to  his  wife,  and  demanded, 
"  Where  is  the  money  ?  " 

'•  Money  ?  "  said  his  better  half :  "  Money  ? 
what  man  —  money !  money,  indeed !  I 
think   I   should    like    some   money   myself. 
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'Tis  a  pretty  business  indeed.  You  go  away 
and  leave  your  tender  wife  and  suffering 
children  for  ten  long  days ;  you  then  come 
back  drunk  as  a  fiddler,  cut  up  all  sorts  of 
cantraps  about  the  house,  almost  murder 
your  family,  and  then,  after  you  have  come 
to  your  senses,  you  ask,  as  innocent  as  a 
cat  licking  cream,  ^  Where  is  the  money  ? ' 
Where  is  the  money  ?  say  I.  Zounds,  w^here 
is  my  yaller  damask  and  the  French  fan  ? 
Come,  speak,  man  !  Or  is  it  all  a  dream  ? 
Didn't  you  draw  the  big  prize,  after  all  ?  O, 
Tom,  Tom  !  I  told  you  so  ;  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be ;  I  knew  you  had  thrown  away 
your  money  ;  and  here  we  are,  a  poor  inno- 
cent family,  reduced  to  ruin,  poverty,  and 
starvation ! "  Upon  this,  the  dame  held 
her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  the  tears,  real 
tears,  bright  as  crystals,  chased  each  other 
down  her  rosy  cheeks. 

Poor  Tom  Trudge  !  There  he  sat  on  the 
bedside,  the  very  image  of  botheration.  For 
the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  tell  whether  he 
had  really  drawn  the  prize,  or  only  been 
visited  by  a  bewildering  vision.  At  last, 
however,  the  mists  that  had  hung  over  his 
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mind  began  to  clear  away ;  the  trutli  came 
more  and  more  distinct  to  his  mind  ;  and, 
finally,  he  recollected  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery,  his  obtaining  the  forty -five  thousand 
dollars,  his  buying  the  damask  and  the  fan, 
his  journey  homeward,  and  the  meeting  with 
his  wife.  Just  as  he  had  fully  brought  to 
recollection  the  whole  affair,  he  looked  up, 
and  discovered  a  half-malicious  smile  shining 
through  the  tears  of  his  spouse.  She  now 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  brought  forth 
the  bundle  of  bank  notes,  nicely  done  up  ; 
and  Tom  Trudge  and  his  wife  were  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Thomas  Trudge  was  now  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  town  of  Buckwheat,  in 
which  he  resided,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  good  fortune  was  known  over  the  whole 
place.  A  great  many  people  came  to  see 
him,  and  talk  with  him  about  it,  and  hear  the 
whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
desired  also  to  see  the  money,  and  make  sure 
that  it  was  real,  good  money  ;  for  many  of 
them  could  hardly  believe  that  a  poor  pedler 
should  draw  a  prize  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
A  great  many  persons  also  came  to  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trudge,  who  had  never  been  in 
their  humble  cottage  before ;  and  Mrs. 
Trudge  was  not  slow  to  observe  that  the 
people  now  called  her  husband  Mr.  Trudge, 
instead  of  Tom,  and  herself,  Mrs.  Trudge, 
instead  of  Bridget. 

The  town  of  Buckwheat  consisted  of  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  agriculture.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  producing  a  large  quantity  of  that 
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particular  kind  of  grain  which  is  famous  for 
feeding  poultry  and  making  flap-jacks.  It 
consisted  of  two  villages,  which  bore  the 
titles  of  Up-town  and  Down-town.  In  the 
former  portion,  there  dwelt  several  families 
of  some  wealth,  who  had  removed  thither, 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  to  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers and  anxieties  of  that  period.  These 
families,  having  similar  tastes  and  habits  of 
life,  naturally  associated  together,  and  were 
hence  called  the  aristocracy. 

The  leader  of  fashion  among  this  portion 
of  the  community  was  a  dashing  widow,  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Million.  She  was  rich, 
and  so  long  as  she  was  flattered  and  permit- 
ted to  have  her  own  way,  she  was  hospitable 
and  good-natured  ;  but  if  thwarted,  or  if  her 
superiority  in  all  respects  was  called  into 
question,  she  was  haughty,  ill-natured,  and 
vindictive. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Up- 
town, there  was  also  a  natural  association 
formed  by  the  people  in  that  portion  of  the 
place  called  Down-town.  '•'  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  says  the  adage  ;  and, 
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accordingly,  the  Down-towners,  being  drawn 
together  by  similar  tastes,  habits,  and  condi- 
tion, associated  with  each  other,  and  were 
called  the  democracy.  For  a  long  time, 
these  names  were  not  in  use  in  Buckwheat, 
and  the  people,  whatever  inequality  in  their 
condition  might  exist,  got  along  very  peace- 
ably together.  But  when  they  began  to  call 
each  other  names,  such  as  aristocrat  and 
democrat,  a  feeling  of  hostihty  grew  up 
among  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  bad 
blood  was  excited  between  them.  Hitherto, 
all  things  had  gone  on  peaceably.  Every 
person  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
provided  there  was  nothing  improper  in  his 
conduct ;  but  now  that  these  ugly  names  had 
got  in  among  them,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  scandal  and  backbiting  abroad.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  the  introduction  of  these  two 
words  —  aristocracy  and  democracy  —  into 
the  good  old  town  of  Buckwheat,  did  as 
much  to  break  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  people,  as  if  two  evil  spirits  had  taken  up 
there  residence  there,  and  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  set  the  inhabitants  by  the  ears. 
Thomas    Trudge    was    naturally   a    fair- 
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minded,  honest,  good-hearted  fellow,  and, 
left  to  himself,  would  never  have  made  any 
trouble  in  the  world.  But  his  partner, 
Bridget,  was  restless,  meddlesome,  and  am- 
bitious. She  was  always  talking  about  the 
Up-towners,  and  nothing  happened  there, 
but  it  was  the  occasion  of  some  sour  and 
satirical  reflection  upon  her  part.  She  kept 
an  especial  watch  upon  Mrs.  Million,  partic- 
ularly at  the  meeting  on  Sunday.  Her  dress 
was  then  thoroughly  scanned ;  and  if  she 
ventured  to  come  out  with  a  new  bonnet, 
gown,  frill,  or  even  ribbon,  the  amiable 
Bridget  was  sure  to  exclaim  somewhat  in 
this  manner :  ''  Shame  upon  that  Mk^.  Mil- 
lion, to  be  perking  herself  up  in  church  with 
her  new  finery,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  congregation  !  What  is  Mrs.  Million, 
that  she  presumes  to  catch  all  the  best  of  the 
minister's  discourse,  the  corn  and  the  kernel, 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  husks  for  such 
people  as  we  are  ?  O,  it's  because  she's  rich, 
I  suppose  !  But  the  tables  will  be  turned  by 
and  by.  ^  Every  dog  must  have  his  day  I ' 
Dives  had  his,  and  Mrs.  Million  is  having 
hers;  but  there's  another  world  to  settle 
these   accounts   in  !  " 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bridget 
Trudge  was  a  bad  woman,  even  though  she 
indulged  in  such  spiteful  words ;  her  bark 
was  a  great  deal  worse  than  her  bite.  But 
still,  people  who  get  into  the  habit  of  talking 
harshly  will,  ere  long,  feel  and  act  harshly ; 
and  so  it  was  with  Bridget.  She  had  been 
so  accustomed  to  indulge  her  love  of  scandal 
towards  the  Up-towners,  that  she  seemed  to 
hate  them  ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Million,  she  felt 
as  if  she  owed  her  some  particular  grudge ; 
and  this  was  the  more  curious,  from  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Million  had  always  treated  Bridget 
with  kindness,  and  had  made  her  various 
presents  of  considerable  value.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Up-towners, 
could  satisfy  Mrs.  Trudge.  Their  behavior, 
in  her  view,  was  all  wrong.  She  accused 
them  of  being  extravagant,  worldly-minded, 
dissipated,  and,  what  was  ten  times  worse 
than  all,  aristocratic. 

Entertaining  such  views  as  these,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  the  first  idea  of  Mfs. 
Trudge,  after  she  had  settled  it  in  her  mind 
that  they  were  rich,  was,  that  she  would 
become    one    of  the  Up-towners,    join    the 
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aristocracy,  and  out-dash  Mrs.  Million.  Her 
first  great  manoeuvre  was  developed  on  the 
second  Sunday  after  the  drawing  of  the  prize. 
Her  husband  went  in  his  usual  dress;  but 
Mrs.  Trudge  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  her 
new  changeable  damask,  decorated  with  fig- 
ures in  gold.  It  was  made  in  the  height  of 
the  fashion ;  and  as  she  flaunted  up  the  broad 
aisle,  you  might  have  fancied  that  she  was 
going  to  a  masquerade.  An  enormous  red 
satin  bonnet,  with  huge  bunches  of  ribbons, 
red  shoes,  and  a  tall  fan,  (though  it  was  now 
November,)  served  to  aid  the  conceit.  The 
little  Trudges  followed  their  mother,  fantas- 
tically attired,  while  Tom,  the  pedler,  in  his 
rusty  brown  suit,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Scottish  poet.  Burns,  has  said  a  great 
many  good  things  ;  and  among  these  is  some- 
thing like  the  following :  — 

"  O,  would  kind  heaven  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels.as  ithers  see  us!" 

Mrs.  Trudge  supposed  that  an  the  present 
occasion  she  was  exciting  the  admiration  of 
all  Buckwheat;  that  she  was  provoking  the 
envy  of  the  proud  Mrs.  Million  ;  and  that  she 
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was  conquering  the  respect  of  the  Up- 
towners.  The  text  happened  to  be  the  story 
of  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  was 
used  by  the  preacher  to  show  the  compen- 
sations which  are  to  be  made  to  the  humble 
Christian,  in  a  future  world,  for  the  sorrows, 
suffering,  and  poverty,  of  this.  Mrs.  Trudge 
made  a  curious,  though  flattering,  application 
of  the  text  to  herself.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said 
she,  internally,  "  the  poor  shall  be  comforted  ; 
those  who  have  suffered  shall  have  the  re- 
ward. I  have  endured  poverty  and  suffering, 
and  now  I  am  taken  to  Abraham's  bosom." 
She  enjoyed  great  satisfaction  in  this  view 
of  the  case ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
fondly  fancied  that  the  preacher  intended  to 
bestow  upon  her  the  comforts  of  Scripture. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  Trudges  changed  their 
position  in  society.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  left  their  humble  cottage  and 
entered  a  new  house,  which  they  caused  to 
be  built  upon  the  very  top  of  Up-town ! 
This  was  constructed  in  the  most  approved 
style ;  and  the  grounds  around  were  duly 
decorated  with  gravel-walks,  avenues,  flower- 
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beds,  shrubbery,  and  long  straight  rows  of 
Lombardy  poplars.  Here,  they  gave  tea- 
parties  and  suppers;  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  rejoiced  in  considering  themselves 
as  making  a  part  of  that  aristocracy  which 
Mrs.  Trudge  had  before  regarded  as  so 
hateful. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


We  might  have  supposed  that  the 
Trudges,  being  now  rich,  and  having  at- 
tained what  seemed  the  summit  of  Mrs. 
Trudge's  ambition,  were  perfectly  happy. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
Hved  in  a  fine  house,  made  a  great  dash, 
were  admitted  into  what  is  called  ''  good  so- 
ciety," and  fancied  that  they  were  the  happiest 
and  most  envied  people  in  the  world.  But, 
with  all  this  show  of  bliss,  there  were  many 
drawbacks  to  their  felicity. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  Tom,  or  Squire 
Trudge,  as  we  must  now  call  him.  He  was  a 
simple-minded,  sensible  fellow ;  and,  but  for 
the  example  and  influence  of  his  spouse,  he 
had  borne  his  prosperity  without  intoxication. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  he  behaved  with  consid- 
erable propriety.  He  spoke  to  his  neighbors, 
as  he  met  them,  much  as  before ;  and  when 
he  could  get  from  under  his  wife's  super- 
vision, he  would  stop  and  chat  familiarly 
with  old  intimates.     He  demeaned  himself 
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modestly,  and  seemed  little  elated  with  his 
good  fortune.  He  was  kind-hearted,  and 
ready  to  befriend  the  needy ;  but  still,  he 
had  many  sources  of  vexation. 

His  restless  helpmate  insisted  that  he 
should  dress  "  as  became  his  station ; "  and 
accordingly,  he  was  compelled  to  wear  tight 
shoes,  which  pinched  his  corns  terribly,  and 
kept  him  in  an  almost  constant  state  of 
martyrdom.  When  he  walked  abroad,  he 
put  his  foot  to  the  ground  as  gingerly  as  if 
he  were  stepping  on  eggs.  He  was  required 
to  have  his  coat  in  the  fashion,  which  trussed 
him  up  about  the  arms,  and  made  those  limbs 
stand  out  upon  each  side  of  him  like  a  couple 
of  pump-handles.  His  neckcloth,  of  pure 
white,  as  was  the  fashion  then,  w-as  lined 
with  what  was  called  a  pudding ;  and  to 
please  his  dame,  who  had  a  nice  taste  in 
these  matters,  he  tied  it  so  tight  that  it  threw 
the  blood  into  his  face,  and  gave  his  ruddy 
complexion  a  liver-colored  hue. 

Xor  was  this  all  poor  Tom  had  to  endure. 
He  was  constantly  ''  hatchelled,"  as  to  his 
manners,  somewhat  after  the  following  fash- 
ion :  "  My  dear  Trudge,"  his  wife  would  say 
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to  him,  ''  do  now  try  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Pray  wipe  your  nose  with  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  not  with  your  fingers !  Turn 
your  toes  out,  man,  or  people  will  never 
forget  that  you  was  once  a  pedler.  Hold 
your  head  up,  step  large,  swing  your  arms 
bravely,  and  seem  to  be  somebody.  In  short, 
pray  do  be  genteel." 

"  Well,  well,  wife,"  Trudge  would  reply, 
"  I'll  do  as  well  as  I  can."  The  dialogue 
would  usually  go  on  pretty  much  as  follows :  — 

Mrs,  T.  Do  as  well  as  you  can  !  and  is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  for  yourself?  O, 
dear,  dear !  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  make 
nothin'  on  you.  One  can't  make  a  silk  purse 
of  a  sow's  ear,  as  Shakspeare  says.  O,  Tom, 
Tom,  I  wish  you  had  a  little  more  jinnysy- 
quaw !  * 

Tom.  Jinnysyquaw  !  What  the  mischiefs 
that  ? 

3Irs.  T.  Just  as  if  you  didn't  know  what 
jinnysyquaw  was  I  O,  my  dear  Tom  !  you 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  whipping-post.  Not 
know  what  jinnysyquaw  is  I    O,  dear,  dear  ! 

*  Perhaps  she  meant  je  ne  seals  guoi,  which  is  a  French 
phrase  often  used,  meaning  "  1  do  not  know  what." 
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This  comes  of  not  knowing  French.  Why, 
jinnysyquaw  is  a  —  a  —  a  kind  of  something- 
or-other  —  that  —  nobody  knows  nothing 
about ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  kind  of  can't- 
tell-ish-ness.  For  instance,  if  a  person  has 
a  very  genteel  air,  they  say,  "  He's  got  the 
true  jinnysyquaw  J'  All  the  people  who  have 
been  to  Paris  talk  a  great  deal  about  it ;  and 
ril  tell  you  as  a  secret,  Tom,  Dick  Flint 
whispered  in  my  ear  the  other  night,  at  Mrs. 
Million's  party,  and  he  told  me  I  had  the  real 
French  jinnysyquaw  !  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that? 

Tom.     What  do  I   think  of  it !     I  think 
he's  an  impudent  jackanapes,    and   you  are 


a 


Mrs.  T.  Hold  your  tongue,  Tom  —  hold 
your  tongue!  Dick  Flint's  the  height  of 
fashion ;  every  body  is  running  after  him. 
He's  been  abroad,  sir ;  yes,  he's  been  abroad, 
sir !  That's  more  than  you  can  say  for 
yourself ;  so  hold  your  tongue  and  listen  to 
me.  Try  to  be  a  gendeman,  as  becomes 
your  station.  Hold  up  your  head,  carry  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  and  keep  up  an  important  air. 
There  should  always  be,  about  a  person  of 
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consequence,  something  which  says,  "  Clear 
the  road,  for  /am  coming." 

Tom.,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  jinnysy- 
squaw. 

This  last  observation  was  made  by  Tom 
with  a  quizzical  look,  as  if  he  was  making  fun 
of  his  spouse.  But  she  took  it  in  good  part, 
for  she  was  too  well  satisfied  with  herself  to 
suspect  that  she  could  be  the  object  of 
ridicule. 

We  have  thus  given  some  idea  of  certain 
vexations  which  marred  the  happiness  of 
Squire  Trudge.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
of  his  lot.  Though  he  had  a  sort  of  impres- 
sion that  he  was  so  rich  as  to  justify  any 
degree  of  extravagance,  yet  he  was  some- 
times disturbed  by  the  sums  of  money  which 
his  ambitious  wife  lavished  upon  her  follies. 

Nor  was  that  lady  wholly  without  her 
annoyances,  however  she  might  seem  to  be 
floating  upon  a  sea  of  bliss.  She  could  not 
but  feel  the  superiority  of  Mrs.  Million,  who 
was  a  woman  of  talent  and  education ;  and 
the  only  mode  she  had  to  supply  her  own 
deficiency,  was  to  excel  her  rival  in  dash  and 
display.      Accordingly,  she  had  fine  horses 
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and  a  splendid  carriage.  She  gave  parties, 
at  which  there  was  always  an  abundant  feast. 
She  appeared  in  the  most  costly  dresses,  and 
carried  every  fashion  to  its  height. 

While  she  affected  to  despise  and  hate 
Mrs.  Million,  she  imitated  her  in  every  thing. 
At  last,  she  became  so  complete  a  caricature 
of  that  fashionable  dame,  that  every  body 
discovered  the  ridiculous  resemblance.  Mrs. 
Million,  far  from  being  flattered  by  seeing 
such  a  grotesque  reflection  of  herself,  was 
infinitely  more  vexed  at  the  involuntary  hom- 
age thus  rendered  by  Bridget,  than  she  could 
have  been  by  her  envy  and  spleen. 

A  new  fancy  now  crept  into  the  brain  of 
our  heroine.  Mrs.  Million  had  just  got  a 
piano  from  New  York  ;  and,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  town,  and  a  great  rarity  in 
those  days,  it  excited  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  fashionable  circles  of  Buckwheat. 
Perceiving  this,  and  determined  to  be  behind 
in  nothing,  Bridget  resolved  to  get  one,  and 
a  much  more  splendid  one  than  Mrs.  Mil- 
lion's. Accordingly,  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued  between  herself  and  Tom  the 
next  morninsf. 
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Mrs.  T.  My  dear  Mr.  Trudge,  I  wish  you 
had  been  at  Mrs.  MilUon's  last  night.  She's 
got  the  beautifullest^ye-a?m?/  in  her  parlor  that 
you  ever  see.  Now  I  want  you  to  send  to 
New  York  for  one  for  me,  and  I  want  to 
have  the  beautifullest  that  can  be  got. 

Tom.  What's  the  use  of  sending  to  New 
York  ?     Can't  you  get  one  here  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Get  one  here,  indeed  !  not  a  bit 
of  it.  Beside,  nothing  will  do  but  one  all 
the  way  from  New  York. 

Tom.     Well,  well !  I'll  see  about  it. 

Mrs.  T.  Well,  let  it  be  here  on  Thursday, 
for  my  sorry,  that's  a  good  man  1 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and,  on  the 
appointed  day,  a  huge  tub,  set  on  wheels  and 
painted  green,  was  brought  from  New  York, 
and  trundled  into  the  front  entry  of  the 
Trudges.  The  tub  contained  a  splendid 
group  of  peonies,  in  full  bloom. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  said  Mrs. 
Trudge  to  her  husband,  who  was  standing 
by.  ''  Why,  the  jpye-anny,  to  be  sure,"  says 
Tom.  "  The  pye-anny  !  "  said  his  wife,  throw- 
ing up  her  hands ;  "  the  pye-anny  !  What  a 
ridiculous   blunder !     O,    Tom,  Tom,  you'll 
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break  my  heart !  You've  no  more  hedication 
than  a  heath-hen.  I  axed  you  to  get  me  a 
pye-anny,  and  you  have  got  me  a  pye-annyJ' 

Here  Mrs.  Trudge  sobbed  aloud,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  poor  Mr.  Trudge 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  mistake  he 
had  made.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to 
order  the  piano,  even  though  it  cost  four 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  he  considered  the  peace 
with  his  wife,  which  he  thus  purchased,  to 
have   been   cheaply  obtained. 

Another  vexation  which  Mrs.  Trudge  ex- 
perienced arose  from  her  servants.  Some- 
times she  was  familiar,  sometimes  imperious 
and  tyrannical.  She  therefore  secured 
neither  the  respect  nor  affection  of  those 
around  her.  She  was  accordingly  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  the  fashionable  outcry 
against  her  ''  AeZp." 

An  incident  which  throws  some  light  upon 
this  topic,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate. 
Mrs.  Million  had  recently  introduced  bells 
into  her  house,  and  Bridget  followed  suit. 
The  servants  conceived  a  dislike  to  being 
thus  summoned  into  the  presence  of  their 
mistress.     It   struck    them   not   only   as   an 
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innovation,  but  as  a  rude  and  harsh  mode  of 
calhng  them.  Mrs.  Trudge's  manner  was 
not  calculated  to  allay  this  aversion,  for  while 
the  bells  were  being  put  up,  she  seemed  to 
assume  a  loftier  tone  than  usual. 

When  they  were  at  last  arranged,  she 
attired  herself  in  a  splendid  satin  dress,  took 
a  bottle  of  hartshorn,  reclined  luxuriously 
upon  a  sofa,  and  then  pulled  the  bell-rope, 
which  was  near.  She  waited  a  little,  but  no 
one  came  at  the  summons.  She  pulled 
again,  but  there  was  no  answer.  At  last, 
she  gave  the  cord  an  imperious  twitch,  which 
nearly  sundered  the  wires.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  chambermaid  popped  her  head  in  at  the 
door,  and  said  spitefully  to  her  mistress: 
"  You  may  pull  and  pull  till  you  are  gray, 
Miss  Trudge ;  the  more  you  ring,  the  more  I 
won't  come." 

Such  were  some  of  the  vexations  which 
disturbed  the  brilliant  career  of  our  heroine. 
There  were  others,  also,  and  those  even  of  a 
more  serious  character.  But  she  still  pressed 
forward  in  her  course  of  ambition.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  always  in  a  flurry,  and 
to  keep  everybody  around  her  in  a  constant 
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State  of  uneasy  excitement.  She  was,  in 
truth,  never  happy  for  a  moment,  and  seemed 
ever  to  be  tormented  with  the  desire  of 
chasing  a  phantom  she  could  never  obtain. 
If,  indeed,  she  had  any  enjoyments,  they 
consisted  only  of  the  fleeting  pleasures  which 
characterize  little  minds  ;  the  idea,  that  she 
was  exciting  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
those  around  her. 

Thus  aflfairs  proceeded  for  several  years, 
but,  at  last,  a  crisis  came.  The  extravagance 
of  the  family  not  only  exhausted  the  whole 
of  Trudge's  fortune,  but  ran  him  in  debt. 
His  creditors  came  upon  him  ;  and,  as  he 
could  not  meet  their  demands,  he  was  de- 
clared a  bankrupt.  The  event  found  Mrs. 
Trudge  upon  the  full  tide  of  fashionable  dis- 
sipation. She  was  struck  like  a  bird  in  mid 
flight.  She  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  first, 
believe  the  melancholy  tidings.  It  w-as,  alas  \ 
too  true,  and  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
her  cruel  fate. 

With  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and 
only  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furniture 
which  his  creditors  had  allowed  him,  poor 
Tom  set  out  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
return  to  the  little  brown  dwelling  which  he 
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had  occupied  before  his  drawing  the  prize. 
They  were  obHged  to  go  on  foot;  and,  as 
Bridget  proceeded  down  the  nicely-gravelled 
walkj  thus  taking  leave  of  her  splendid  man- 
sion forever,  she  felt  a  keener  pang  than  can 
be  well  uttered  in  words.  She  was,  indeed, 
the  very  image  of  despair.  Her  pride  was 
humbled,  her  prospects  blighted,  her  heart 
broken.  Tom  led  the  way,  and  though  he 
felt  for  his  wife  and  children,  there  was  a 
remarkable  aspect  of  cheerfulness  in  his 
countenance. 

The  party  at  length  arrived  at  their  dwell- 
ing. It  appeared  so  desolate  and  bare,  that, 
for  two  or  three  days,  Bridget  seemed  utterly 
crushed.  Tom  treated  her  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  at  the  same  time  kept  up  a 
cheerful  air.  In  a  few  days,  Bridget's  good 
sense  and  energy  of  character  prevailed. 
She  entered  upon  her  duties,  and,  before  a 
fortnight  had  passed,  she  seemed  not  only 
resigned  to  her  fate,  but  absolutely  content. 
Tom  whistled  and  danced,  and  said  that  he 
was  ten  times  happier  than  when  he  lived  in 
the  great  house.  He  could  now  wear  an 
easy  old  coat,  and  shoes  that  did  not  pinch 
his  corns.    Besides,  he  had  been  weary  of  the 
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idle  life  he  had  led,  and  he  now  entered 
upon  his  old  trade,  as  a  pedler,  with  pleasure 
and  alacrity.  The  children  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  change,  and,  in  less  than 
three  months  after  their  downfall,  Tom  and 
his  wife  both  agreed  that  they  were  happier 
in  their  brown  house  than  they  ever  had 
been  in  the  big  mansion. 

"  Style  and  splendor  may  do  for  those  who 
are  brought  up  to  it,"  said  Tom ;  '•  but,  after 
all,  the  comfort  and  content  of  the  cottage 
are  much  better.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Bridget  ? " 

•'  Yes,  Tom,  I  do,  indeed,"  said  the 
spouse. 

Tom,  It's  almost  equal  to  the  jinnysy- 
quaw,  ain't  it,  Bridget  ? 

Mrs.  T.     Hold  your  tongue,  Tom  ! 


Such  is  our  story  of  the  "  Lottery  Ticket ; "  and  we 
iiope  it  may  serve  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  im- 
portant truths,  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon 
riches ;  that  sudden  wealth  is  likely  to  prove  a  curse 
to  its  possessors;  and  that  respectability,  as  well  as 
content,  is  generally  found  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  station  which  Providence  Eissigns  us. 
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CRIME    ITS    OWN    PUNISHMENT 


CHAPTER   I. 


About  sixty  miles  north  of  the  city  '.)f 
New  York,  a  range  of  lofty  highlands  crosses 
the  Hudson,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  the  Fishkill  Moun- 
tains. The  river  has  cut  away  this  mighty 
barrier  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles, 
but  it  rises  on  either  side,  and  lifts  its  blue 
summits  almost  to  the  clouds.  At  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  range  is  now 
the  pretty  village  of  Fishkill ;  and  scattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  the  luxurious 
country  seats  of  the  De  Witts,  Verplancks, 
and  other  old  Dutch  families. 

But  our  story  goes  back,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, to  a  period  when  there  were  only  a  few 
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scattered  settlements  along  the  banks  of  this 
noble  river,  and  while  yet  the  savage,  the 
bear,  and  the  panther,  were  found  in  the  for- 
est. At  this  time  a  man,  who  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  gentleman,  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  mountains  we 
have  described.  Here  he  caused  a  large 
mansion  to  be  constructed  in  the  Dutch  fash- 
ion, and,  having  laid  out  his  grounds  with 
considerable  care,  he  removed  hither  with 
his  wife  and  a  large  retinue  of  servants.  He 
bore  the  name  of  Hielder,  and  supported  the 
style  and  figure  of  a  man  of  fortune. 

After  a  few  years  he  had  a  child,  a 
daughter,  which  became  the  special  object 
of  the  care  and  attention  of  both  parents. 
Hielder  himself  was  a  somewhat  stern  and 
gloomy  man,  and  he  seemed  to  impress  his 
character  upon  every  thing  around  him. 
The  mansion  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
tall  trees,  and  the  apartments,  wainscotted 
with  oak  and  feebly  lighted,  had  a  peculiarly 
sombre  aspect.  The  servants  gradually  as- 
sumed a  dark  and  mysterious  look,  and  the 
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lady  herself,  though  very  beautiful,  was  al- 
ways dressed  in  black,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a  complexion  of  almost  deathlike  paleness. 

Several  years  passed,  and  the  little  girl, 
who  was  named  Katrina,  might  now  be  seen 
walking  with  her  mother  amid  the  long, 
straight,  shady  avenues  that  were  cut  in  the 
forest.  Excepting  the  people  connected 
with  the  establishment,  few  persons  visited 
the  spot ;  it  was,  therefore,  marked  with 
peculiar  loneliness,  which  seemed  to  increase 
the  gloomy  and  mysterious  aspect  of  the 
place.  The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  had 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  people  of 
the  vicinity,  and  never,  except  once  a  year, 
w^hen  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  did  he  leave  his  residence.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  de- 
voted several  hours  each  day  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  child,  who  now  seemed  to  be  the 
only  object  of  his  affections.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  there  was  some  deep-rooted 
bitterness  at  his  heart,  which  he  attempted 
to  alleviate  by  the  education  of  his  daughter. 

The  child  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  all  his 
care,   yet  she  seemed  the  very   opposite  of 
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every  thing  around  her.  She  had  light  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes,  snowy  complexion,  and  an 
ever-laughing  expression  of  countenance. 
Seated  in  the  gloomy  library,  with  her  father, 
she  seemed  like  a  spot  of  playful  sunshine, 
lighting  the  recesses  of  a  cavern. 

It  w^as  remarkable,  that  although  she  was 
the  favorite  of  all  around,  and  evidently  the 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  her  parents, 
the  father  still  seemed  not  to  reflect  from  his 
own  heart  any  portion  of  the  child's  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity.  Though  she  romped, 
frohcked,  laughed  and  toyed,  a  ray  of 
pleasure,  or  even  a  passing  smile,  never 
lighted  his  countenance.  Her  spirit  shone 
upon  him,  but  it  was  like  light  falling  upon  a 
black  surface,  wiiich  absorbed,  but  did  not 
throw  back,  its  rays.  A  keen  observer,  in- 
deed, would  have  said  that  the  moody  father 
felt  even  a  rebuke  in  the  joyous  gayety  of 
his  child. 

With  the  mother  there  was  this  diflTerence, 
that,  though  she  was  generally  sorrowful,  the 
springs  of  happiness  seemed  not  wholly  dried 
up.  She  felt  a  mother's  pride  in  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  child,  and  was  often 
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cheered  by  the  little  creature's  hoyden  mirth. 
In  the  presence  of  the  master,  the  servants 
were  habitually  silent  and  gloomy.  But  if 
at  any  time  they  found  the  little  girl  apart, 
they  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  a  game 
of  romps. 

Such  was  litde  Katrina,  a  playful,  happy 
creature,  in  the  midst  of  shadows  and  gloom 
—  the  idol  of  all,  and  apparently  the  object 
in  which  the  affections  of  the  parents,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  household,  were  centred. 
It  was  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
about  six  years,  that  an  incident  occurred  of 
the  deepest  interest.  At  the  close  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  a  small  sloop  anchored  in  the 
river,  near  the  house  we  have  described.  A 
boat  was  let  down,  and  a  man,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  was  landed  upon  the  beach.  He 
proceeded  to  the  mansion,  and,  inquiring  for 
the  master,  was  conducted  to  the  library. 
The  room  was  vacant,  but  the  stranger  sat 
down,  and  occupied  himself  in  gazing  around 
the  apartment.  At  length,  the  proprietor 
came,  his  countenance  being  marked  with 
something  of  anxiety.  The  stranger  arose, 
laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  stood  before  his 
10 
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host.  For  a  moment  he  did  not  speak ;  but 
at  last  he  said :  "  You  pass,  I  understand,  by 
the  name  of  Hielder.  I  know  your  real 
name,  and  I  presume  you  know  mine." 

''  I  know  you  not,"  said  Hielder,  sternly. 

''Then  you  shall  know  me,"  said  the 
stranger.  "My  name  is  Hieldover,  the  victim 
of  your  perfidy,  and  I  am  here  to  avenge  my 
wrongs." 

"  This  is  a  pretty  tale,"  said  Hielder ; 
"  and  you  bear  yourself  bravely.  Perhaps 
you  are  one  of  Robert  Kidd's  men,  and  have 
come  here  in  search  of  gold  ;  but  you  have 
mistaken  your  errand.  I  have  but  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  my  servants  will  execute  my 
will  upon  you." 

'•  This  bullying  will  not  answer  your  pur- 
pose," said  Hieldover.  ''  Nothing  shall  turn 
me  from  my  purpose,  which  is  to  extort  from 
you  the  fortune  that  you  have  obtained  by 
the  basest  perfidy  and  fraud.  You  pretend 
not  to  know  me.  I  will  refresh  your  memory. 
Fifteen  years  since,  you  were  made  my 
guardian  at  Amsterdam,  by  my  father's  will. 
You  possessed  yourself,  by  forgery,  of  my 
ample    fortune.      You    departed    from    the 
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country  in  secrecy,  and  I  was  left  a  beggar. 
I  have  since  been  a  wanderer  over  the  earth, 
and  have  known  toil,  and  suffering,  and  sorrow, 
while  you  have  been  revelling  in  the  wealth 
which  was  mine.  I  have  traced  you  through 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had 
sworn  in  my  heart  to  follow  upon  your 
track  like  the  bloodhound,  till  I  could  find 
you  and  bring  you  to  justice." 

During  this  speech,  the  pale  countenance 
of  Hielder  was  frequently  flushed  with  anger. 
At  last  he  said,  sneeringly,  "You  have 
spoken  freely  :  have  you  done  ?  If  so,  I  will 
show  you  the  door."  Hieldover  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  giving  vent  to  his  rage ; 
but  he  checked  himself,  and  said :  "  You 
deny  my  claim,  then  ?  You  refuse  to  do  me 
justice  ? " 

"  I  have  no  answer  to  make,"  said  Hielder, 
^'  to  an  idle  braggart." 

"  Beware,  then,  of  my  vengeance,"  said 
the  other,  clenching  his  fist,  and  looking  de- 
fiance in  the  eye  of  Hielder.  He  then  took 
his  leave. 

This  scene  passed  without  the  knowledge 
of  any   individual   except   the   parties    con- 
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cerned.  Yet  for  several  days  the  master  of 
the  house  seemed  even  more  gloomy  than 
usual.  He  spoke  little  to  any  one,  and  re- 
mained almost  wholly  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
library.  After  a  month,  however,  had  passed 
away,  he  seemed  to  be  restored  to  his  former 
condition,  and  resumed  his  wonted  occupa- 
tions. He  appeared  more  than  ever  devoted 
to  his  child,  although  he  maintained  his 
accustomed  sternness.  For  a  time  he  would 
hardly  allow  Katrina  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
but  at  length  the  mother  was  permitted  to 
resume  her  walks,  attended  by  her  daughter. 
One  day,  she  went  out  in  the  morning, 
but  did  not  return  at  the  usual  hour.  Some 
anxiety  was  excited,  and  the  servants  were 
sent  forth  in  search  of  their  mistress  and  the 
child.  They  returned  without  being  able  to 
find  her.  All  was  now  alarm.  Hielder  him- 
self went  forth,  and  the  people  were  directed 
to  scour  the  woods  in  every  direction.  They 
soon  brought  tidings  to  their  master  that  the 
lady  was  found,  but  the  child  was  missing. 
When  discovered,  she  was  insensible  ;  but 
when  she  came  to  herself,  she  stated  that 
while    she  was   walking    in   the   woods,    a 
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stranger  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  child,  and 
bore  it  away.  He  fled  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  pursued  till  she  swooned  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  Here  she  remained,  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  till  she  was  taken  up  by 
the  people  who  were  in  search  of  her. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  state  of  excite- 
ment produced  upon  M.  Hielder  by  the 
tidings  respecting  his  daughter.  For  a  few 
moments  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage ;  muttered  the  name  of  Hieldover  be- 
tween his  teeth,  clenched  his  fist,  and  uttered 
the  most  terrific  imprecations.  But  in  a  short 
time  he  conquered  his  passion,  and,  ordering 
six  men  to  attend  him,  they  all  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  oflTender.  They  had  learned 
as  well  as  they  could,  from  Madam  Hielder, 
the  direction  which  the  robber  had  taken, 
which  appeared  to  be  towards  the  mountains. 
They  soon  found  the  traces  of  footsteps 
which  led  along  the  bank  of  a  small  river 
that  swept  down  from  the  heights.  They 
followed  these  for  about  two  miles,  when  the 
ground  became  rocky  and  broken,  and  they 
could  no  longer  trace  them.  It  seemed  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  stranger  had  ascended 
the  mountain,  directing  his  course  to  a  deep 
and  wild  dell,  that  lay  between  two  rugged 
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cliffs,  that  seemed  to  rear  their  naked  heads 
to  the  clouds. 

The  party  drew  themselves  out  in  a 
lengthened  line,  and  proceeded  to  search  the 
tangled  valley  that  lay  before  them.  The 
impatience  of  Hielder  led  him  in  front  of  the 
pursuers,  and  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings 
made  him  almost  forget  his  attendants.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  He  rushed 
forward,  urging  his  way  between  the  branches 
of  the  trees  and  the  thick  mass  of  underwood, 
regardless  of  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  his 
path,  his  garments  torn,  and  his  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind.  He  was  soon  separated 
from  his  companions,  and,  entirely  forget- 
ting them,  urged  his  way  through  the  wil- 
derness. 

Again  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  figure  of 
a  man,  at  a  considerable  distance,  bearing  a 
child  in  his  arms.  He  seemed  to  be  strain- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Hielder  redoubled  his 
efforts ;  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind,  shouted 
aloud,  filling  the  hollow  of  the  mountain  with 
his  cries.     For  a  long  time  he  continued  his 
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pursuit,  occasionally  catching  glimpses  of  the 
flying  robber  and  his  daughter,  or  objects 
that  seemed  to  be  such.  At  length  he  came 
to  an  open  space,  and  on  a  rocky  eminence 
before  him,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  form 
of  Hieldover,  holding  out  his  child  in  tri- 
umphant mockery.  Hielder  was  armed  with 
pistols,  and,  snatching  one  of  these  from  his 
belt,  he  aimed  it  at  the  form  of  Hieldover, 
and  fired.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
scream,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  child. 
Smitten  with  horror  at  the  idea  that  he  had 
killed  his  daughter,  the  father  sank  down  on 
the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  M.  Hielder,  as 
we  have  stated,  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  separated  from  his  attendants.  They 
had  discovered  his  absence  from  their  line, 
and  for  some  hours  had  been  in  search  of 
him.  One  of  them  heard  the  report  of  the 
pistol,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
spot  from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed. In  the  darkness,  however,  he  passed 
the  body  of  his  master,  and  continued  to 
push  forward.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
till  morning,   when  the  party    collected    to- 
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gether  by  means  of  signals,  and  began  to 
deliberate  upon  what  was  to  be  done. 

While  they  were  thus  occupied,  they  saw 
M.  Hielder  approaching.  They  were  all 
struck  witli  amazement  at  his  strange  appear- 
ance. His  clothes  were  torn  in  fragments ; 
his  hat  was  gone,  and  there  were  traces  of 
blood  upon  his  face.  His  countenance  was 
pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eye  had  the  startled 
and  wild  expression  of  a  madman.  He 
said  not  a  word,  and  when  the  men  ad- 
dressed him  he  gave  no  answer.  After 
a  little  deliberation,  they  concluded  to  re- 
turn, and  two  of  them,  taking  their  master 
by  the  arms,  led  him  homeward.  He  made 
no  resistance,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  they  reached  the  house. 

M.  Hielder  continued  in  a  state  of  de- 
rangement for  nearly  two  weeks.  He  was 
not  violent,  but  his  mind  seemed  constantly 
occupied  with  the  vision  of  some  object  be- 
fore him,  which  he  earnestly  sought  to  reach. 
Sometimes,  in  his  eagerness,  he  would  spring 
out  of  his  bed,  and  endeavor  to  pursue  the 
phantom,  which  fled  before  him  and  eluded 
his  grasp.  At  others,  he  would  beckon  to  it, 
11 
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and  again  reach  out  his  arms,  beseeching  it 
to  come  to  him.  He  often  uttered  the  name 
of  Hieldover,  and  would  frequently  say : 
'•'  Give  me  back  my  child.  Give  m.e  my 
daughter,  and  I  will  restore  all.  Be  satisfied, 
Hieldover,  with  your  revenge.  Take  the 
money,  but  give  me  my  child.  Is  there  such 
cruelty  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  Will  you  wring 
the  heart  that  is  broken  ?  Will  you  grind  in 
the  dust  the  form  that  crouches  at  your  foot  ? 
Do  as  you  please  —  kill  me,  if  you  will,  but 
restore  to  me  once  more  my  child  !  " 

The  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  unceasing 
in  her  attentions.  Day  and  night  she  was  at 
his  bedside,  seeking  to  allay  the  fever  of  his 
mind,  and  administering  to  him  such  medi- 
cines as  the  physician  prescribed.  Nor  were 
these  kind  and  skilful  ministrations  without 
their  due  effect.  By  degrees,  the  symptoms 
of  the  patient  became  alleviated,  and,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  his  reason  seemed  to 
be  restored.  Yet  his  form  was  wasted  al- 
most to  a  shadow,  and  his  mind  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  exhausted  condition  of 
his  body.  He  however  gradually  rose  from 
this  state  of  depression,  and  at  last  seemed 
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once  more  in  the  possession  of  health  and 
vigor. 

His  appearance,  however,  vi^as  greatly 
changed.  The  stern,  dark,  moody  expres- 
sion which  formerly  brooded  over  his  coun- 
tenance, had  given  place  to  settled  melan- 
choly, tinged  with  a  somewhat  startled  aspect. 
His  firm  nerves,  too,  had  become  shaken  ; 
and  the  sudden  rustling  of  the  wind,  or  tne 
sound  of  an  unwonted  footstep,  made  him 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.  There  was  still  a 
haughty  feeling  in  him,  which  taught  him  to 
conquer  these  humiliating  symptoms ;  but  in 
the  struggle  between  pride  and  weakness,  an 
eflTort  often  took  place,  which  was  manifested 
by  the  large  cold  drops  standing  upon  his 
forehead. 

The  early  history  of  M.  Hielder  was  un- 
known to  the  people  around  him.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  visit  paid  him  by  the 
stranger  who  called  himself  Hieldover,  and 
which  we  have  already  described.  They 
were  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
events  which  had  recently  transpired.  Who 
could^  have  carried  oflf  the  child  ?  What 
motive  could  any  one  have  for  such  an  act  "> 
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Why  was  the  master  of  the  house  wrought 
up  into  such  a  frenzy  ?  Why  was  he  cheated 
with  illusions,  and  finally  driven  to  a  state  of 
madness  in  the  mountains.  These  were  the 
questions  discussed  by  the  gossips  around  the 
house ;  and  as  no  better  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries could  be  found,  they  were  all  resolved 
by  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  and  myste 
rious  being  who  carried  off  the  girl  was  the 
Evil  One  himself. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  any  thing  to  say  about 
this  personage ;  but  a  century  ago,  when 
these  things  happened,  it  was  very  much  the 
fashion  to  lay  every  thing  to  him  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  explained.  Of  course, 
whoever  undertakes  to  tell  a  story  of  that 
day  is  likely  to  have  something  to  say  about 
him.  We  need  only  add,  that  we  shall  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him  on  this  as 
on  every  other  occasion. 

The  suggestion  having  been  once  made, 
that  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  the 
work  of  a  being  of  the  other  world,  it  soon 
grew  into  the  established  opinion  of  the 
people  attached  to  Hielder's  house.  Nor 
were  confirmations  of  this  wanting.     Several 
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of  the  servants  declared  that  they  had  seen, 
in  the  evening  twihght,  a  dark  figure,  with  a 
slouched  hat  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  moving 
mysteriously  along  the  avenues  around  the 
house.  Others  insisted  that  they  had  seen 
a  strange  light  dancing  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mountain,  where  M.  Hielder  had  met  the 
mysterious  apparition. 

These  tales  soon  reached  the  ears  of  their 
master,  and  he  readily  concluded  that  they 
might  be  founded  in  truth.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  investigate  the  subject  for  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  a  few  evenings,  he 
saw  a  dusky  figure  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house. 
He  approached  it,  but  it  glided  from  him  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
He  however  pursued  the  retreating  spectre. 
He  soon  saw  it  again,  and  it  seemed  now  to 
pause.  He  approached  it,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly recognize  the  tall  and  majestic  figure 
of  Hieldover.  At  this  moment  the  latter 
spoke :  "  Approach  me  not,  as  you  value 
your  fife ;  but  if  you  wish  to  know  the  fate 
of  your  child,  visit  me  to-morrow,  at  this 
hour.     You   will   find   me   at   home  in  the 
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mountains."  Saying  this,  the  form  departed, 
and  was  immediately  buried  in  the  mazes  of 
the  wood. 

M.  Hielder  was  thrilled  with  a  kind  of 
horror,  but  he  determined  to  accept  the  fear- 
ful invitation.  At  the  appointed  time,  he 
left  the  house  alone,  and  set  out  for  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  autumn,  and  the 
leaves  were  beginning  to  fall  from  the  trees. 
The  night  was  gloomy,  and  the  wind  swept 
in  hollow  gusts  through  the  forest.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  waved  with  an  uneasy  and 
troubled  motion  in  the  gale.  There  was  no 
human  voice  to  disturb  the  night,  but  many 
strange  and  ominous  sounds  came  upon  the 
ear  of  the  adventurer,  as  he  now  began  to 
ascend  the  shaggy  sides  of  the  highlands. 
The  creaking  of  the  trees,  whose  branches 
rubbed  against  each  other,  the  shrill  wailing 
of  the  owl,  and  the  continued  roar  of  the 
wind,  served  to  increase  his  excitement, 
though  not  in  any  degree  to  shake  his 
purpose. 

Resolutely  striding  on  through  the  mass 
of  crumpled  leaves  that  covered  the  ground, 
he  reached,  at  last,  a  position  that  commanded 
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a  view  of  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  his 
child  in  the  arms  of  Hieldover.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  mound  of  rocks,  which  rose  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley, 
scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The 
whole  scene  was  covered  with  trees,  except 
a  small  space  which  encircled  the  mound. 
This  consisted  of  a  grassy  belt,  through 
which  a  small  stream  passed  on  either  side 
of  the  pyramidal  rock. 

M.  Hielder  paused  a  moment  to  consider 
what  course  he  should  take,  when  a  small 
flame  gleamed  upward  from  the  very  point 
where  Hieldover  was  standing  with  his  child, 
when  he  discharged  the  pistol,  as  we  have 
related.  Receiving  this  as  a  signal,  he 
plunged  down  into  the  valley,  crossed  the 
stream,  and,  with  an  almost  frenzied  energy, 
began  to  climb  the  rocky  mound.  Seizing 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  he 
clambered  upward,  and  soon  attained  the 
point  from  which  the  light  was  still  gleaming. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


M.  HiELDER  having  attained  the  summit 
of  the  pyramidal  crag,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  now^  looked  around  for  Hieldover. 
He  saw  a  lire,  which  had  guided  him  to  the 
spot,  made  of  fagots  burning  upon  the  rocks, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  he  discovered  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.  From  this,  Hieldover  soon 
issued,  and  presented  himself  before  his 
visiter.  The  strong  light  of  the  blazing 
brands,  reflected  upon  the  faces  and  forms  of 
the  two  men,  presented  a  striking  picture. 
The  emaciated  form,  the  haggard  features, 
and  the  torn  garments,  of  Hielder,  were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  iron  frame,  the 
stern,  flinty  countenance,  and  homely  sailor's 
dress,  of  Hieldover. 

The  two  men  met ;  but  no  kindly  greeting 
passed  between  them.  They  gazed  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  and  Hieldover  then 
broke  the  silence.  "  You  have  come,"  said 
he,  "  at  my  bidding,  and  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise.     You  shall  see  your  daughter,  but 
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you  must  first  listen  to  my  story."  Saying 
this,  he  pointed  to  a  seat  on  the  rock,  and 
M.  Hielder  sat  down.  Hieldover  did  the 
same,  and  then  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  we  parted 
at  Amsterdam.  I  need  not  go  over  the  story 
of  my  father's  death ;  of  his  intrusting  my 
fortune  and  education  to  your  care.  I  need 
not  say  how  you  discharged  your  trust,  by 
bringing  me  up  in  every  species  of  folly  and 
dissipation ;  of  your  embezzlement  of  my 
property,  and  final  retreat  from  the  country 
to  parts  unknown.  The  latter  event,  as  you 
well  know,  occurred  in  my  absence  from 
Amsterdam.  When  I  returned  to  the  city,  I 
found  myself  a  beggar,  and,  what  was  worse, 
my  character  was  ruined.  You  had  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  denounce  me  as  a  grace- 
less wretch,  unworthy  of  protection  or  sym- 
pathy. You  had  also  circulated  the  story 
that  the  vast  estate  bequeathed  by  my  father 
had  been  squandered  by  my  profligacy. 

''  I  was  just  twenty-one  when  I  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  intending  to  take  possession 
of  my  estate;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  found 
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myself  at  once  ruined  in  fortune  and  fame. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  miser- 
ies that  one  after  another  overwhelmed  me. 
I  applied  to  friends ;  but  they  received  me 
with  coldness  or  aversion.  I  resorted  to  my 
companions,  upon  whom  I  had  lavished 
favors ;  but  they  smiled,  and  put  their  fingers 
sneeringly  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  I  applied 
to  a  lawyer  ;  but  he  would  not  undertake  my 
cause  without  a  fee,  and  this  I  could  not 
give.  At  length,  I  bent  all  the  energies  of 
my  soul  to  one  single  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  pursue  you ;  to  traverse  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  if  necessary,  to  find  you,  and  at 
last  to  inflict  upon  you  some  punishment  ade- 
quate to  your  ingratitude  and  your  crimes. 

"  Entering  upon  this  design  with  a  fierce 
and  feverish  desire,  I  shipped  on  board  a 
vessel  as  a  common  sailor.  I  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  you  had  gone  to  Surinam,  and 
the  vessel  I  entered  was  bound  to  that  port. 
I  performed  the  duties  of  a  sailor  with  alac- 
rity. In  the  long  and  tedious  calm,  or  the 
raging  of  the  tempest,  whether  upon  the  quiet 
deck  or  aloft  amid  the  shivering  spars,  I 
never  for  one  moment  forgot  my  purpose.     I 
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arrived  at  the  destined  port,  and  made  in- 
quiries for  you,  but  without  success.  I  en- 
gaged in  the  revels  of  my  companions  ;  but, 
in  my  maddest  moments,  I  thought  of  you. 
I  shipped  for  Java,  for  I  had  been  led  to  con- 
jecture that  you  might  be  there.  We  per- 
formed our  long  voyage  of  alternate  tempest 
and  tranquillity.  To  all  around  me  I  seemed 
the  most  thoughtless  of  the  unthinking  men 
with  whom  I  was  associated  ;  yet  it  was  the 
burning  hope  of  revenge  that  sustained  me. 

"  You  were  not  at  Java.  I  set  out  for  the 
Japan  Isles,  and  reached  the  rock  of  Nanga- 
saki,  to  which  the  Dutch  traders  are  confined. 
You  had  been  here,  but  had  departed,  leav- 
ing no  clew  by  which  you  could  be  traced. 
In  a  daring  and  reckless  mood,  I  ventured, 
with  one  of  my  companions,  to  enter  into  one 
of  the  Japanese  towns.  We  had  dressed 
ourselves  like  the  natives,  and  for  a  time 
were  unsuspected.  But  at  last  we  were 
seized,  severely  beaten,  put  into  an  open 
boat,  and  driven  out  to  sea.  We  were  forced 
along  the  coast  by  winds  and  currents,  and 
finally  were  wrecked  upon  a  rocky  shore. 
In  a  starving  condition  we  clambered  up  the 
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cliffs,  and  made  our  way  to  a  small  village. 
Here  we  were  seized  and  conducted  from 
post  to  post,  till  we  reached  Meaco,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dairi,  or  king.  Having  been 
examined,  we  were  sentenced  to  perpetual 
slavery  in  the  diamond  mines.  These  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  were  situated  in  the 
mountains.  For  three  years  I  wrought  in 
gloomy  caverns,  without  once  seeing  the 
light  of  day.  Even  here  I  did  not  forget  my 
revenge,  and  had  still  in  my  bosom  a  convic- 
tion that  I  should  break  the  chains  with 
which  my  body  was  bound,  escape  from  my 
rocky  prison,  and  fulfil  my  purpose.  My 
companion  wasted  away  under  his  toil  and 
confinement,  and  expired  before  my  eyes ; 
but  my  body  and  soul  fed  upon  the  fierce 
hope  which  had  so  long  animated  my  bosom. 
"I  began  to  meditate  an  escape.  I  laid 
my  plans  with  deliberation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  eleven  months,  they  were  completed.  I 
effected  my  deliverance,  and  lived  for  two 
years  with  the  wild  goats  amid  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  I  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  country,  and, 
leaving  my  retreat,  made  my  way  without 
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difficulty,  all  suspicion  having  been  lulled  by 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  my  escape. 
I  had  concealed  a  number  of  diamonds  and 
other  gems  of  great  value,  and  carried  them 
with  me.  I  was  now  rich,  but  I  regarded 
my  wealth  only  as  the  means  by  which  I 
might  traverse  the  world  in  pursuit  of  you. 
"I  reached  Nangasaki,  and  entered  a 
vessel  bound  for  Amsterdam.  I  returned  to 
my  native  city,  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
pleasures  of  fashionable  life.  I  was  courted 
and  flattered  on  every  side ;  but  I  became 
weary  of  blandishments,  and  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge, which  had  been  forgotten,  again  re- 
vived in  my  bosom.  I  came  to  New  York, 
and  spent  a  year  in  search  of  you.  At  last, 
I  discovered  your  place  of  residence,  and 
learned  that  you  had  exchanged  the  name  of 
Brocken  for  Hielder.  I  learned  that  you 
were  married ;  that  you  hved  aloof  from 
mankind  ;  and  that  you  were  regarded  as  a 
strange  and  mysterious  being.  I  visited  your 
abode  by  night ;  I  hung  around  your  path  ;  I 
frequently  saw  you,  and  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  thrusting  my  poniard  into 
your  bosom. 
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"  It  is  strange  that,  when  you  were  in  my 
power,  my  hand  seemed  withheld  from  stri- 
king the  blow  I  had  so  long  meditated.  I 
hesitated  ;  I  wavered.  At  last,  my  desire  of 
revenge  returned  in  its  full  vigor.  I  went, 
determined  to  fulfil  my  long-meditated  de- 
sign. Concealed  in  the  shrubbery,  I  saw  yoi' 
approach.  I  drew  my  dirk,  and  stood  ready. 
You  came  near,  but  your  lovely  child  was  by 
your  side.  You  paused  ;  you  sat  down  ;  you 
embraced  that  flaxen-haired  girl,  and  gazed 
in  her  sunny  face  with  the  fond  affection  of  a 
parent.  I  had  only  thought  of  you  before  as 
a  demon  ;  but  I  now  saw  that  you  were  a 
father,  and  possessed  a  father's  feeling.  It 
was  a  strange  revelation,  and  it  opened  a  new 
view  to  my  mind.  I  cast  my  poniard  away 
with  loathing,  and  another  train  of  thoughts 
took  possession  of  my  soul. 

"  I  lay  in  wait,  and,  seizing  a  favorable 
opportunity,  I  carried  your  daughter  away. 
She  is  here,  and  she  is  well.  I  have 
brought  you  hither ;  I  have  told  you  my 
story ;  I  have  fulfilled  my  purpose.  I  seek 
no  other  revenge.  Keep  your  ill-gotten 
wealth ;  for  I  know  it  cannot  bless  you.     I 
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only  hope  that  your  innocent  child  may  not 
share  in  the  misery  which  your  crimes  have 
inflicted  upon  me,  and  must  continue  to  in- 
flict upon  yourself.  I  see  a  fate  worse  than 
that  of  Cain  written  on  your  brow.  There 
is  a  fire  within  your  breast  that  consumes 
you.  One  solace  only  is  afforded  you,  your 
daughter;  and  even  that  is  mingled  with  a 
fear  that  is  of  itself  torture.  How  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  When  there  is 
no  other  tribunal  to  inflict  punishment,  the 
soul  turns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  an  execu- 
tioner. Dark  and  desolate  as  is  my  lot,  I 
envy  not  yours." 

Hieldover  waited  for  no  reply,  but  imme- 
diately brought  out  Katrina  and  placed  her  in 
her  father's  arms.  After  a  short  space,  he 
led  them  down  the  cliflf,  and  conducted  them 
to  one  of  the  passes  from  the  mountain.  He 
then  spoke  to  Hielder  as  follows  :  — 

'-  Farewell  —  we  part  forever.  You  need 
not  fear  me  ;  nay,  forget  me,  if  you  can.  I 
forgive  the  injuries  you  have  done  me ;  the 
wreck  of  my  existence  which  you  have 
caused.  I  am  unfit  for  the  world,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  occupy  this  abode.     I  have  lived 
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a  life  of  evil  thoughts  and  wicked  passions. 
I  will  expiate  my  crimes  by  a  life  of  penance 
in  yonder  cave.  Beware  of  seeking  me  — 
of  naming  me  to  others.  I  hope  only  for 
oblivion  and  repose.     Adieu." 

The  strange  man  departed,  and  Hielder 
saw  him  no  more.  Years  passed  away,  and 
a  light  was  often  seen  on  the  mountains. 
Rumors  were  afloat  that  the  giant  form  of  a 
man  was  sometimes  seen  upon  the  cliffs,  or 
gliding  through  the  valley  beneath.  The 
light  was  at  last  extinguished,  and  the  legend 
became  current,  that  the  bones  of  a  man 
were  many  years  after  found  in  the  cave,  and 
by  their  side  a  small  sack  of  precious  gems. 
The  glen  had  long  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  was  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Heldriver's  Castle. 


This  legend  may  not  only  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
people  a  century  ago,  but  it  also  displays 
that  unfailing  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween crime  and  punishment.  M.  Hielder 
was  successful  in  his  scheme  :   he  obtained 
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boundless  riches,  but  these  could  not  bring 
him  happiness.  Though  surrounded  with 
luxuries,  —  in  the  full  possession  of  what  most 
men  covet,  —  he  was  still  wretched,  because 
his  ow^n  conscience  tormented  him  with  the 
recollection  that  all  his  wealth  was  obtained 
by  fraud.  Nor  was  he  miserable  alone :  all 
around  were  made  to  share  the  gloom  that 
brooded  over  his  own  heart.  Those  he 
loved  best  —  even  his  wife  and  child  — 
participated  in  his  wretchedness.  At  the 
same  time,  the  subject  of  his  perfidy  became 
also  his  victim.  Thus  it  appears  that  wealth, 
unlaw^fully  acquired,  is  a  curse  to  its  pos- 
sessor, here  on  earth,  while  it  entails  misery 
on  others,  and  subjects  the  wrong-doer  to  a 
fearful  reckoning  beyond  the  grave. 


12 
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THE  OLD  MAN^S  STORY. 


Several  weeks  ago,  I  took  a  ramble 
through  the  beautiful  town  of  Dorchester. 
In  the  course  of  my  perambulation,  I  came 
to  a  paper-mill ;  and,  being  attracted  by 
the  stirring  sound  of  the  machinery  within, 
I  entered,  and  looked  around  me.  In  one 
place  I  saw  an  immense  bin  of  rags,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  of  all  hues,  and  ap- 
parently gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Never  did  I  behold  such  a  mot- 
ley congregation,  crowded  together  in  one 
place.  As  I  was  looking  on  the  heap,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  that  if  each  rag 
could  speak,  and  tell  the  adventures  of  its 
existence,  we  should  have  a  collection  of 
romances  equal  in  extent,  and  perhaps  rival- 
ling in  wonders,  the  thousand  and  one  tales 
of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

While  I  was  gazing  at  the  heap  of  rags  — 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  in  a  dim  and  dusky 
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room  —  I  thought  I  saw  something  rise  up  in 
the  midst,  looking  very  much  hke  the  skinny 
visage  of  a  very  thin  old  woman,  about  to 
speak.  I  approached  the  bin,  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  grisly  image  ;  but,  on  closer 
inspection,  it  appeared  to  be  only  an  old  rag, 
which  had,  accidentally,  assumed  the  ques- 
tionable shape  I  have  described. 

I  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  pro- 
cesses of  the  mill,  and  great  was  my  admira- 
tion at  seeing  their  magical  result.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  rags  of  any  hue,  being  put 
into  a  vat,  were  bleached  as  white  as  the 
"  driven  snow ; "  that  they  were  then  re- 
duced to  a  kind  of  pulp,  as  soft  as  paste; 
that  this,  being  mixed  with  water,  produced 
a  liquid  like  milk;  that  this  liquid  passed 
over  a  wire  cloth,  through  which  the  water 
oozed,  leaving  a  thin,  white,  even  film,  which, 
settling  upon  the  wire  cloth,  formed  the  sheet 
of  paper. 

I  looked  on  this  beautiful  process  with 
wonder  and  delight.  I  saw  the  sheet  of 
paper  pass  over  several  cylinders,  gradually 
becoming  firmer  and  firmer,  by  pressure  and 
heat ;  until,  at  last,  I  could  see  it  coiled  up, 
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smooth,  white,  and  polished,  and  several 
hundred  yards  in  length.  I  then  saw  it  un- 
rolled, and,  by  a  simple  machine,  cut  into 
sheets,  ready  to  be  sent  to  market. 

I  have  never  seen  any  manufacture  which 
seemed  to  me  so  admirable.  When  I  left 
the  place,  I  sauntered  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  turned  the  wheels  of  the  mill. 
The  spot  was  shady,  and,  it  being  summer, 
I  sat  down.  While  I  was  there,  a  pretty, 
black-eyed  girl  came  along,  and  I  beckoned 
her  to  me.  She  came,  smihng,  and  we  fell 
into  conversation.  She  asked  me  to  go  to 
her  house  ;  and,  being  introduced  to  her 
parents,  they  gave  the  old  man  some  food, 
and  treated  him  kindly.  "  Will  you  tell  me 
a  story  ?  "  said  the  little  girl.  ''  I  will  write 
you  one,"  said  I;  and  so  we  parted. 

For  some  weeks  I  forgot  my  promise,  when 
I  received  a  note  from  the  black-eyed  girl, 
refreshing  my  memory  on  this  point.  At 
evening,  I  sat  down  to  write  the  tale ;  but, 
while  I  was  musing,  a  drowsiness  stole  over 
me,  and  I  fell  into  a  dream.  Methought  I 
was  at  my  writing-desk,  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  amid  a  heap  of  papers  on  my  table. 
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and  presently  something  rose  up,  and  as- 
sumed precisely  the  appearance  of  the  rag  in 
the  bin  of  the  paper-mill,  which  had  seemed 
to  me  so  much  like  an  elvish  old  woman.  A 
sort  of  strange  fear  came  over  me.  I  could 
now  see  the  distinct  features  of  a  face, 
though  the  general  aspect  of  the  grisly  visage 
was  that  of  an  old  muslin  rag.  There  was 
a  long,  thin,  crooked  nose ;  deep,  twinkling, 
tallow-colored  eyes ;  a  pointed  chin,  and  a 
mouth  that  seemed  capable  of  uttering  un- 
utterable things. 

I  rose  up,  and  stood  aloof  in  fear.  I  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  ghost  put  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  and,  stepping  forward,  stood  upon 
the  middle  of  the  table.  There  was  some- 
thing awful  about  this  scene,  and  I  felt 
chilled,  with  a  creeping  horror,  to  my  very 
heart.  The  creature  reached  out  a  kind  of 
crumpled  hand,  and  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  I 
clasped  it.  But  no  sooner  had  I  touched  it, 
than  the  image  vanished,  and  I  found  in  my 
grasp  a  roll  of  paper.  This  I  unfolded,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  an  immense  sheet,  written 
over  in  a  neat,  close  hand.  Casting  my  eye  at 
the  beginning,  I  saw  that  it  read  as  follows :  — 
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"THE   SORROWS   OF  MUSLIN. 

"  As  the  rising  sun  was  just  peeping  over 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tinging  with 
gold  the  waters  that  play  along  the  borders 
of  Amelia  Island,  a  negro  man,  named  Bob 
White,  was  seen  putting  some  little  seeds 
into  the  ground,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
said  island.  This  event  occurred  on  the  4th 
of  March,  18 — ,  as  the  wooden  clock  of  the 
plantation  was  on  the  stroke  of  four. 

"  The  seed  was  covered  up  in  the  ground, 
but  in  a  few  days  it  shot  forth  ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  became  a  large  plant,  covered 
with  tufts  of  cotton.  These  were  gathered 
by  Bob  White,  and  rolled  into  a  wad ;  and, 
from  this  time,  I  began  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  existence.  That  ball  of  cotton 
was  myself.  I  was  packed  into  a  bag  w^th 
an  immense  heap  of  other  cotton  ;  and,  be- 
ing put  into  a  mill,  we  were  awfully  torn  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
the  fibres.  The  teeth  of  the  mill,  which 
consisted  of  a  thousand  hooks,  went  through 
and  through  us;  and  thus  we  were  parted 
forever  from  the  seeds  which  had  been  born 
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and  bred  with  us,  and  which  we  had  cher- 
ished from  our  infancy.  The  seeds,  how- 
ever, were  black ;  and  the  combing  process 
made  us  look  very  nice  and  clean. 

"  I  was  now  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the 
cotton  wool,  and  put  into  a  large,  coarse 
sack  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  us  lie  snug,  a 
little  negro  got  into  the  sack  and  trod  us 
down.  He  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  we 
might  like  it ;  but  he  went  on  stamping  and 
jumping,  and  singing  Jim  Crow,  all  the  time. 
When  the  bag  was  full,  the  mouth  was  sewed 
up ;  and  we  were  marked,  as  weighing  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  In  this 
state,  we  were  called  a  bale  of  cotton. 

"  You  must  know  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  cotton ;  the  short  staple,  or  upland  cotton, 
and  the  long  staple,  or  sea  island.  The 
latter  is  the  best,  and  our  bale  was  of  that 
sort.  Of  course,  we,  being  of  the  aristocratic 
class,  were  proud  of  our  descent ;  and,  while 
we  supposed  the  vulgar  upland  would  be 
worked  up  into  shirtings  and  sheetings,  or, 
perhaps,  cheap  calicoes,  we  expected  to  be 
treated  according  to  our  quality,  by  being 
wrought   into   delicate   muslins  or  cambrics 
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for  the  fair.  So  it  chanced,  as  you  will 
see. 

"  I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  bale  of 
cotton,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  my  future 
fate.  At  last,  I  felt  the  bale  to  be  tumbled 
about,  and  finally  I  conjectured  that  we  were 
now  on  shipboard.  This  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  for  in  about  a  month  we  were  landed 
at  Liverpool,  a  great  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  England.  In  a  few  weeks  we  were 
taken  by  canal  through  a  beautiful  country 
to  Manchester,  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Liver- 
pool. 

•'  As  we  glided  along,  I  could  see  that  the 
whole  country  was  highly  cultivated,  and  al- 
most covered  with  cities  and  villages.  Hun- 
dreds of  tall  steepling  chimneys  rose  from 
these  places,  and  poured  forth  volumes  of 
smoke  and  flame,  thus  showing  that  the 
whole  population  were  busy  in  their  various 
manufactories.  Never  had  I  imagined  such 
scenes  of  industry  and  activity. 

''  On  arriving  at  Manchester,  I  was 
amazed  to  see  so  great  a  city ;  it  consisted, 
in  part,  of  many  buildings  four  and  five 
13 
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Stories  high,  some  of  them  having  a  hundred 
windows  !  It  was  night  when  we  arrived, 
and  these  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  cot- 
ton factories,  were  all  lighted  up.  Never, 
before,  did  I  witness  such  a  display ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  was  illuminated. 
"  Our  bale  was  soon  landed  at  one  of  the 
factories,  and  we  were  stowed  into  a  ware- 
room  almost  as  large  as  a  church.  Here 
were  at  least  three  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
equal  to  ours.  I  thought  to  myself,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  our  turn  will  come  to 
be  spun,  and  twisted,  and  woven  into  cloth. 
In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken ;  for,  in 
about  a  month,  I  found  myself  twitched  out 
of  the  bale,  and  put  into  a  machine,  where  I 
was  picked  all  to  pieces.  I  was  then  thrown 
into  the  carding-machine,  which  made  me 
dance  up  and  down,  and  whirl  about  and 
about  with  such  velocity,  and  amid  such  an 
everlasting  hubbub,  that  I  completely  lost  my 
senses.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  made 
into  a  smooth  roll,  about  a  yard  long,  and 
one  end  of  me  was  being  twisted  into  thread. 
The  room  where  this  took  place  was  of  vast 
extent,  and  several  thousand  spindles  were 
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twirling  about,  and  twisting  the  cotton  into 
threads  as  fine  as  hair.  I  was  fairly  giddy 
with  the  operation,  and  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable till  I  found  myself  wound  snug  and 
smooth  upon  a  little  spool  or  bobbin. 

"  I  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
this  state,  for  I  was  shortly  placed  upon  a 
loom,  with  a  multitude  of  other  spools,  and 
was  soon  woven  into  a  piece  of  fine  muslin. 
I  now  went  through  various  operations,  and 
was  finally  done  up  with  the  piece,  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  yards.  I  was  despatched  in 
a  car,  with  forty-nine  other  pieces,  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  about  a  month,  we  were  ship- 
ped to  Brazil,  in  South  America.  Our  case 
was  there  purchased  by  a  Brazilian  mer- 
chant :  this  was  bought  by  a  shopkeeper  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  soon  opened  it  and  took 
out  the  piece  I  was  in,  and  laid  it  upon  a 
shelf.  In  a  day  or  two  I  was  bought  by  a 
beautiful  lady,  and  made  into  a  frock  for  her 
infant ! 

"  It  was  a  gay  time  now,  for  I  was  dandled 
up  and  down,  and  made  a  great  deal  of. 
Everybody  said,  '  what  a  beautiful  baby ! 
and  what  a  pretty  frock  ! '     But  sorrow  soon 
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followed.  The  lovely  infant  died ;  it  was 
laid  in  its  coffin,  and  I  was  its  burial  dress  1 
The  corpse  was  borne  to  the  tomb  with  a 
long  retinue  of  priests,  holding  torches  in 
their  hands.  When  they  came  to  the 
church,  they  sang  a  solemn  dirge,  and  the 
dim  arches  of  the  holy  edifice  seemed  to 
echo  back  the  sad  and  wailing  tones.  The 
coffin  was  deposited  in  its  vault  —  the  music 
ceased  —  the  throng  dispersed,  and  a  fearful 
stillness  reigned  around.  I  could  see  and 
feel,  even  amid  the  darkness  of  my  prison- 
house,  how  sweet  was  the  placid  face  of  that 
lovely  babe  —  smiling  in  its  lonely,  desolate 
grave  !  I  clung  to  its  bosom  and  was  happy, 
even  though  I  had  no  other  hope  than  to 
perish,  and  moulder,  and  be  forgotten. 

"  A  day  passed,  and  midnight  came.  A 
fearful  stillness  rested  upon  the  church  and 
all  around ;  save  that,  perchance,  the  wings 
of  the  bat  might  be  heard,  fanning  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cathedral ;  or  the  drops  of 
moisture  that  fell  upon  the  fids  of  the  coffins, 
at  long  intervals,  from  the  arches  of  the 
tombs,  caught  the  listening  ear  of  silence. 
But  at   last   the   stillness  was  disturbed ;  a 
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light,  sliding  step  was  heard  upon  the  marble 
floor  of  the  church ;  the  door  of  the  tonaj) 
where  I  lay  was  opened,  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  lifted,  and  the  rays  of  a  dark  lantern 
were  turned  upon  the  corpse  of  the  babe. 
I  could  see  that  it  was  the  sexton  who  thus 
invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead.  He  first 
took  a  diamond  from  the  bosom  of  the  in- 
fant, and  then,  disrobing  the  body,  carried 
me  away.  I  was  borne  to  his  house,  where 
his  wife  soon  took  the  frock  to  pieces ;  and 
the  long  skirt  was  now  but  a  simple  piece  of 
muslin.  It  was  carefully  ironed,  and,  in  this 
condition,  sold  to  a  pawnbroker. 

"  I  was  soon  purchased  by  a  negro  girl,  a 
slave,  —  black  and  glittering  as  anthracite,  — 
who  carried  me  home,  and  made  me  into  a 
wedding  turban.  Three  days  after  I  had 
been  sleeping  as  a  shroud  in  the  crypt  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  I  was  the  head-dress 
of  a  bride,  named  Phillipina  Squash ! 

''  Seldom  has  there  been  a  gayer  party 
than  the  one  assembled  to  celebrate  Philli- 
pina's  wedding.  The  bride  herself  was  in 
excellent  spirits ;  and  her  husband.  Bob, 
danced,  frisked,  and  flourished  as  if  he  were 
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mad  with  delight.  The  whole  company, 
indeed,  seemed  Hke  a  parcel  of  happy  chil- 
dren —  heedless  of  the  past,  careless  of  the 
future,  and  only  intent  upon  enjoying  the 
passing  moment.  They  were  all  slaves, 
bought  and  sold  like  merchandise  ;  but  they 
seemed  not  to  think  of  that.  The  banjo 
struck  up  its  liveliest  measure,  and  the  bride 
and  groom  opened  the  ceremonies  with  a 
waltz.  How  Phillipina  swam  around  the 
room,  turning,  twisting,  and  twirhng  about, 
like  an  addled  peg-top  I  Mounted  upon  her 
head,  I  performed  my  part,  and  having  been 
nicely  starched,  and  extending  to  the  height 
of  half  a  yard,  you  may  believe  I  made 
rather  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  pure  white 
of  my  complexion  set  off  Phillipina's  glisten- 
ing skin  to  great  advantage.  As  we  went 
waltzing  round  the  room,  I  heard  some  com- 
pliments upon  the  loveliness  of  the  bride, 
but  many  more  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
turban. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  happy  night.  We  danced 
'  Coal  black  Rose,'  '  Possum  up  a  gum-tree,' 
and  many  other  favorite  measures  of  the 
kind  ;  but,  as  this  was  some  years  ago,  '  Jim 
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Crow '  and  the  '  Cachucha '  had  not  come 
into  vogue.  At  a  late  hour  the  party  broke 
up,  and,  on  the  morrow,  I  was  laid  upon  the 
shelf.  For  several  weeks,  I  was  occasionally 
called  into  service  to  attend  at  parties  made 
for  the  bride  and  groom,  after  which  I  had  a 
long  repose  in  a  box,  with  a  bunch  of  arti- 
ficial flowers,  some  tousled  ribbons,  and  other 
finery. 

"  What  length  of  time  now  passed,  I 
cannot  say,  but  after  a  long  space,  there  was 
a  rummaging  in  the  box,  and,  on  looking  up, 
I  perceived  that  Phillipina  had  come  to  take 
me  out.  The  poor  creature  had  a  very  sad 
aspect,  and  tears  as  bright  as  those  that  fall 
from  any  eyes,  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  I 
soon  learned  the  cause  of  this.  Her  husband 
had  been  sold  to  a  planter,  who  lived  in  the 
interior,  and  had  left  her  forever.  Thus, 
what  the  church  had  joined  together,  man 
had  put  asunder,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  that  Christian  land  !  Nor  was 
this  all.  Phillipina  had  been  purchased  by  a 
Portuguese  nobleman,  to  attend  his  lady; 
and  the  whole  party  were  immediately  to 
proceed  to  Portugal ! 
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"  My  mistress,  who  had  a  heart,  notwith- 
standing her  complexion,  took  leave  of  her 
friends,  shed  many  tears,  and  we  went  on 
board  the  ship.  During  the  voyage,  I  was 
packed  away  with  my  old  companions,  the 
faded  flowers,  and  tousled  ribbons.  We 
reached  Lisbon,  and  after  a  few  months  we 
proceeded  toward  the  country  seat  of  Philli- 
pina's  master ;  a  fine  edifice  upon  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  Spain.  As  we  were 
passing  through  a  deep  and  dark  ravine,  our 
party  was  attacked  by  robbers ;  a  desperate 
scuflfle  ensued  between  our  company  and 
that  of  the  banditti,  but  the  latter  at  last 
prevailed,  and,  taking  our  entire  baggage, 
hurried  it  away  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains.  I  was  taken  with  the  rest,  and 
thus  was  forever  separated  from  Phillipina. 

"  When  I  next  saw  the  light,  it  was  in  a 
splendid  castle.  The  robbers  had  selected 
the  choicest  articles  from  their  booty,  and 
one  of  them,  assuming  the  disguise  of  a 
pedler,  took  these  to  the  castle.  I  was 
purchased  by  the  lady,  a  stately  dame,  with 
beautiful  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  soft, 
but  melancholy  expression    of  countenance. 
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She  paid  for  me  an  enormous  price,  and 
after  the  pedler  was  gone,  she  sat  down  and 
gazed  at  me  with  a  delighted  look.  I  may 
say  it  without  vanity,  those  fair  eyes  had 
never  before  looked  upon  a  piece  of  muslin 
so  sheer,  even,  and  dazzling.  Phillipina  — 
thanks  to  the  kind-hearted  creature  !  —  had 
put  me  in  the  best  condition ;  and,  behold, 
the  slave's  turban  now  the  favorite  of  a 
duchess ! 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gloomy  mag- 
nificence of  the  castle  in  which  I  now  dwelt. 
It  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty  rock,  from 
the  battlements  of  which  you  looked  down 
upon  a  valley  threaded  by  a  silver  stream, 
and  dotted  over  with  vineyards  and  groves 
of  olive,  lemon,  and  orange  trees.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance, 
and,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  lovely 
valley  seemed  to  stretch  out,  presenting  an 
unvaried  scene  of  luxuriance  and  peace. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  was  a  suc- 
cession of  rugged  mountains,  covered  with 
gloomy  forests  of  cork  trees,  with  occasional 
groups  of  oak  and  chestnut.  The  view  re- 
sembled a  sea  of  waving  leaves,  covered  by 
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a  thin,  atmospheric  veil  of  a  purple  hue. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  and 
richness  of  the  spectacle. 

"  The  castle  was  itself  a  kind  of  village, 
where  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  people. 
Its  master  was  a  duke,  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  bearing  at  least  a  dozen  titles  attached 
to  his  name.  He  was  a  dark,  sallow,  and 
gloomy  man,  yet  very  handsome.  He  bore 
a  military  title,  and  had  served  in  the  wars. 
There  was  about  him  a  stern,  stately  de- 
meanor, befitting  the  soldier,  yet,  when  he 
addressed  the  fair  duchess,  his  manner  was 
gentle  and  winning. 

"  The  dame,  however,  for  some  cause, 
was  unhappy.  Still  youthful,  she  spent  her 
time  in  seclusion,  and  seemed  to  devote  al- 
most all  her  thoughts  to  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies.  I  learned  that  she  had  been 
married  contrary  to  her  inclination,  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  that  surrounded 
her,  she  was  far  less  happy  than  the  menials 
about  the  castle.  In  vain  were  all  the  at- 
tentions of  her  lord  to  soothe  her  melancholy. 
The  heart  was  given  to  another,  and  her 
happiness  had  gone  with  it. 
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'^  The  lady  had  no  books,  save  a  few  old 
Spanish  ballads,  and  these  she  had  learned 
by  heart.  She  took  an  occasional  drive ; 
sometimes  sauntered  through  the  magnificent 
gardens  attached  to  the  castle,  but  more  fre- 
quently buried  herself  amid  the  dark  laby- 
rinths of  the  park,  where  she  sometimes  met 
a  cavalier,  who  kissed  her  hand  and  depart- 
ed, leaving  her  in  tears.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  lady  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  castle,  on  her 
knees,  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
in  her  boudoir,  engaged  in  needle-work. 

"  A  new  thought  now  occurred  to  her, 
which  was  to  work  me  into  a  handkerchief 
for  the  holy  Virgin  in  the  chapel.  This 
design  was  immediately  entered  upon,  and 
industriously  pursued  for  more  than  a  year. 
Some  tears  fell  upon  me  during  that  period, 
but  they  were  too  bright  to  leave  any  stain 
behind.  At  last  I  was  finished,  and  after  a 
meeting  between  the  lady  and  the  strange 
cavalier  in  the  wood,  I  was  one  evening 
placed  around  the  neck  of  the  holy  Mother's 
image,  and  fastened  with  a  diamond  of  in- 
estimable value. 
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''  I  had  scarcely  remained  a  month  in  this 
condition,  when,  one  night,  a  person,  whose 
features  I  could  not  discover,  entered  the 
chapel,  took  the  diamond  pin,  and  crossing 
himself  repeatedly  before  the  Virgin,  telling 
his  beads,  and  saying  a  number  of  'ave 
marias,'  he  went  away.  The  theft  was  not 
discovered,  for  a  paste  pin  was  put  in  the 
place  of  the  stolen  jewel.  Not  long  after 
this,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  castle  by 
a  party  of  French  soldiers.  It  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  duke  and  his  attendants, 
but  without  avail.  He  escaped  with  his  fair 
dame  through  some  of  the  winding  passages, 
but  their  further  story  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
My  own  fate  was  melancholy  indeed.  One 
of  the  cannon  shot  pierced  the  chapel,  and, 
striking  the  breast  of  the  holy  Virgin,  scat- 
tered the  image  in  a  thousand  fragments. 
Torn  and  blackened,  I  was  thrown  upon  the 
floor,  by  the  side  of  a  bleeding  soldier.  He 
took  me  up  to  stanch  his  wound,  and  when 
he  was  carried  away  by  his  comrades,  I  was 
taken  with  him. 

"  His  wound  was  not  serious,  and,  after  a 
short  space,  I  was  crammed  into  his  pocket, 
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stained  with  blood.  For  several  weeks  I 
performed  the  office  of  wiping  the  fellow's 
nose  I  Thus  I  was  reduced  to  the  most 
miserable  and  degraded  condition.  At  last, 
I  was  thrust  into  the  soldier's  knapsack,  and, 
for  a  long  period,  travelled  about  with  him. 
My  companions  consisted  of  a  wad  of  lint, 
an  old  cigar,  the  handle  of  a  jack-knife,  a  ht- 
tle  black  cross,  and  an  old  seal-skin  purse, 
besides  sundry  damaged  articles  of  dress. 

'•  After  a  great  variety  of  marches  and 
counter-marches,  the  soldier  was  finally 
wounded  in  battle,  and  carried  to  the  bar- 
racks. Here  he  was  stretched  out  upon  a 
bed  of  straw,  with  several  other  miserable 
wretches.  They  were  visited  once  a  day  by 
the  surgeon,  and  every  morning  the  men 
with  the  dead-cart  came  round  to  carry  away 
those  who  had  expired.  These  hearsemen 
had  become  so  hardened  as  to  perform  their 
office  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they 
were  dealing  with  so  many  sacks  of  salt.  If 
they  could  perceive  no  motion  in  the  bodies, 
they  would  seize  upon  them  and  carry  them 
away,  hardly  pausing  to  consider  whether 
they   were  yet  dead.     So  long  as  life  and 
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consciousness  remained,  the  poor  soldiers 
were  accustomed  to  give  a  kick,  as  these 
scavengers  performed  their  rounds,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  being  borne  away  to 
the  charnel-house.  One  morning  no  motion 
was  perceived  in  my  poor  soldier.  He  had 
given  his  last  kick,  and  was  borne  away  to 
his  grave !  His  knapsack  was  left  behind, 
and  I  became  the  plunder  of  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  hospital. 

"  For  a  time,  I  remained  with  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  where  I  found  myself  with  a  parcel 
of  old  rags,  each  of  which  could  have  told  a 
tale,  perhaps,  as  curious  as  my  own.  There 
was  an  old  shirt,  which  had  belonged  to  a 
man  who  had  died  of  the  plague  ;  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  spun  by  the  silk-worms  of 
India,  and  manufactured  by  Hindoo  artisans, 
and,  after  being  borne  to  Europe,  had  minis- 
tered to  the  conveniences  of  at  least  three 
different  persons  ;  an  old  frill,  which  had 
flourished  upon  the  bosom  of  a  beau,  and 
sundry  other  fragments  equally  curious. 
After  a  long  space  we  were  bundled  to- 
gether, taken  to  the  city  of  Cadiz,  packed  in 
an  enormous  bale,  and  shipped  to  Boston. 
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^'  Thus,  I  made  my  fourth  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  found  myself  restored  to 
the  country  of  my  birth.  I  had  passed 
through  various  adventures,  but,  alas  !  what 
was  my  present  condition !  How  sadly  did 
it  contrast  with  the  brighter  days  of  my 
existence.  Once  the  favorite  of  a  duchess  ; 
once  the  ornament  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
fit  to  be  decorated  with  a  priceless  gem : 
but  now  I  was  an  old  rag,  tumbled  in,  cheek 
by  jowl,  with  a  thousand  vulgar  fragments  of 
shirts,  sheets,  and  nose-wipers  ! 

''  Happily,  I  did  not  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion long.  I  was  soon  purchased  by  Messrs. 
T &  H ,  and  transport- 
ed to  their  mill  at  Dorchester ;  and  here  I 
am,  now,  awaiting  my  fate.  And  what  is 
that  to  be  ?  Am  I  to  be  manufactured  into 
a  pure  sheet,  upon  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
shall  indite  one  of  his  beautiful  sonnets  ?  or 
make  an  immortal  leaf  in  a  new  edition  of 
Prescott's  Cortes  ?  or  shall  I  go,  gilt-edged, 
to  some  fair  lady,  and  receive  her  soft  con- 
fession to  her  lover  ?  or  shall  I  be  impressed 
with  the  magic  figures  of  a  bank,  and  bear  a 
value  a  hundred  times  my  weight  in  gold  ? 
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or  shall  I  go  to  the  office  of  a  penny  paper, 
and  be  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  boys, — 
'  Here's  the  second  edition  of  the  Mail,  Bee, 
and  Times,  with  a  full  account  of  the  last 
horrible  murder  ? '  " 

Thus  I  read,  or  seemed  to  read,  from  the 
scroll,  which  the  ghostly  relic  in  the  bin  had 
put  into  my  hands.  As  I  finished  the  last 
sentence  recorded  above,  the  paper  shrunk 
from  my  grasp.  At  the  same  instant,  I  saw 
the  grisly  spectre  rise  again  to  view,  but 
with  a  look  so  portentous,  that  I  trembled  in 
every  limb.  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  I 
uttered  a  shriek  which  awoke  me,  and, 
behold,  "The  Sorrows  of  Muslin"  were 
but  a  dream !  Yet  they  were  not  without 
meaning  and  instruction.  The  tale  served 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  changes 
through  which  even  a  piece  of  cotton  may 
pass :  and  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortune. 


THE    END. 
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